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PREFACE 

MY  wife  and  I  landed  in  Cape 
Town  on  September  12th,  1899. 
The  war  broke  out  on  October  nth,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  forty-eight  hours 
allowed  by  the  Transvaal  ultimatum. 
During  that  month  I  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  gaining  an  insight  into 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  not  only 
in  meeting  the  representatives  of  British 
policy  or  opinion  in  South  Africa,  but  in 
interviewing  President  Kruger  in  Pretoria 
and  President  Steyn  in  Bloemfontein,  and 
other  Boer  leaders,  as  well  as  influential 
gentlemen  like  Mr.  Schreiner,  the  Cape 
Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond,  besides  other  very 
prominent  men  and  politicians,  with  more 
or  less  British  or  more  or  less  Boer 
leanings.  I  was  in  Ladysmith  on  the 
day  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in 
Natal  for  three  weeks  after  it  had  been 
invaded.     Travelling  by  sea  to  Beira  we 
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then  visited  Rhodesia,  leaving  there  at 
Christmas,  and  returning  direct  to  England 
by  January  26th. 

This  book  has  been  almost  entirely 
written  during  part  of  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1900,  and  I  have 
thought  it  usually  best  to  leave  any  sur- 
mises or  anticipations  which  it  contains  as 
they  originally  stood.  In  dealing  with  a 
very  critical  moment  of  South  African 
history,  extending  over  the  period  just 
before  and  just  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
uncorrected  ideas  are  much  more  interest- 
ing than  ideas  watered  down  to  suit  later 
events. 

Many  books  will  be  published  giving  a 

history  or  incidents  of  the  war  itself,  but 

there  will  probably  be  none  from  the  same 

point  of  view  as  this  one.      It  endeavours 

to  state  political  aspects  of  the  crisis  of 

last    autumn,    intertwined    as    far    as    is 

justifiable    with     personal     bearings    and 

reminiscences. 

E.  C. 

10,  Eaton  Place,  London,  S.W., 
February  2*jth,   1900. 


ON  THE  EVE  OF 
THE  WAR 

CHAPTER    I 
THE  DUTCH  ELEMENT  IN  CAPE  COLONY 

IF  England  fights,"  said  a  prominent 
leader  in  Cape  politics  to  me  when  I 
landed  at  the  Cape  just  before  the  war, 
"she  will  create  for  herself  a  sullen  de- 
pendency among  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa."  "If  England  had  delayed  fight- 
ing for  another  year,"  declared  to  me  a 
well-known  man  in  a  different  part  of 
South  Africa  shortly  after  the  war  had 
begun,  <(  we  would  have  severed  our  con- 
nexion with  the  mother-country,  like  the 
Americans,  and  formed  another  United 
States  to  fight  or  absorb  the  Transvaal." 

B 
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The  two  observations  indicate  well  the 
widely  divergent  complexions  of  the 
Transvaal  dispute. 

It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  the  Dutch 
element  in  Cape  Colony  has  been  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  South  African 
crisis  of  1899,  but  the  full  meaning  of 
such  a  remark  varies  entirely  according  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker.  Some 
thinly  disguise  their  belief  that  the  Dutch 
Afrikanders  of  Cape  Colony  are  nothing 
but  rogues  and  disloyal  conspirators. 
Some  were  satisfied  as  to  their  genuine 
and  honest  desire  for  peace  consistently 
with  loyalty,  but  think  their  methods  were 
bad,  and  that  they  continually  played  the 
part  of  warning  President  Kruger  what 
proposals  he  ought  not  to  accept,  rather 
than  advising  him,  with  all  the  weight 
which  he  would  attach  to  their  advice, 
what  reforms  he  ought  freely  and  volun- 
tarily to  initiate.  Perhaps  Dutch  Afri- 
kanders would  themselves  say  that  they 
had  striven  for  peace,  against  the  un- 
scrupulous  devices   of    the    party  led   by 
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Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes;  that  personal  animosity 
was  the  watchword  of  that  party  ;  that  a 
money-making  gang  of  Semitic  capitalists 
was  its  mainspring,  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  ousting  the  peaceful  farmer 
whenever  he  happened  to  be  in  their 
way ;  and  that  personal  animosity  had 
successfully  imbued  that  party  with  the 
policy  of  war.  It  is  true,  they  would 
add,  that  at  the  last  moment  Mr.  Rhodes 
reiterated  again  and  again  that  there 
would  be  no  war,  but  they  condemned 
this  false  prophecy  as  mere  hypocrisy.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  would  be  accepted 
by  many  a  Dutch  Afrikander  as  an  accurate 
statement  of  his  views.  If  so,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  personal  animosity  does 
not  appear  to  be  one-sided.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
doubtless,  cannot  tolerate  Mr.  Kruger, 
and  Mr.  Kruger  cherishes  an  uncompro- 
mising hatred  for  Mr.  Rhodes.  "Why  is 
President  Kruger  not  a  bicyclist  ? "  asks  a 
popular  riddle.  And  the  answer  precisely 
expresses  the  situation,  "  Because  he  can- 
not get  over  '  roads.' " 
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Indeed,  race -feeling  and  personal  ani- 
mosities are  the  two  predominant  curses 
of  Cape  Colony  politics,  and  it  is  deplor- 
able that  decisions  which  often  affect 
Imperial  concerns  should  be  at  the  mercy 
of  these  lamentable  sentiments.  Race- 
feeling,  most  unfortunately,  is  rampant 
throughout  South  Africa.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman  stated  in  a  parlia- 
mentary debate  in  the  summer  of  1899 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  only  required  a  visit  to  South  Africa 
emphatically  to  prove  the  contrary.  The 
feeling  is  not  less  strong  than  that  which 
I  have  observed  between  Mahomedans 
and  Hindoos  in  India.  Very  possibly  it 
may  seem  inexplicable  on  first  landing  at 
the  Cape  fresh  from  England.  There  is 
no  mutual  dislike  between  Englishmen  in 
England  and  Dutchmen  in  Holland ;  they 
are  good  friends  on  board  the  ocean 
steamers ;  why  should  their  brothers,  de- 
scended from  the  same  Teutonic  origin, 
frequently  fall  out  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere ?      The   history   of    South    Africa 
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affords  some  explanation  of  the  prejudice, 
but  it  does  not  justify  the  policy  of  foment- 
ing it.  At  whose  door  such  a  charge  may 
be  laid  the  following  pages  endeavour  to 
elucidate. 

It  is  of  scarcely  less  evil  augury  that 
personal  animosities  are  equally  patent  in 
the  more  limited  but  nevertheless  influen- 
tial surroundings  of  the  Cape  Legislative 
Assembly.  Certainly  no  Argus-eyed  critic 
is  needed  to  discover  this.  However  "non- 
party "  a  question  may  appear  to  an  out- 
sider, a  non-party  question  scarcely  exists 
in  fact.  However  petty  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion may  be,  the  fact  that  one  party 
supports  one  side  is  quite  sufficient  to  make 
the  other  vote  against  it,  with  every  sign  of 
enmity  and  vituperation.  The  cleft  is  not 
one  such  as  ordinarily  divides  English 
political  parties  :  it  is  a  cleft  of  races.  An 
onlooker  notices  but  too  easily  the  set, 
stubborn  faces  on  the  hinder  benches, 
which  watch  with  unswerving  doggedness 
every  proposal  of  their  opponents.  Only 
too  often  the  tone  of  debate  does  not  rise 
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above" the  level  of  personalities.  Intense 
suspicion  reigns  between  many  of  the 
leading  men,  and  there  is  no  reluctance 
to  impute  worst  motives.  Mr.  Merriman, 
a  member  of  the  present  Afrikander  Cape 
Ministry,  makes  no  secret  of  his  fierce 
distrust  of  and  antagonism  to  Mr.  Rhodes, 
whose  partisan  and  admirer  he  used  to  be. 
His  hostility  to  Mr.  Rhodes  is  shared  by 
Mr.  Schreiner's  party,  to  which  he  now 
belongs.  The  debates  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  bear  witness  to  plenty  of  re- 
ciprocal antipathy  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  supporters.  All  this  did  not 
tend  to  allay  growing  troubles  before  the 
war  broke  out. 

They  had  been  severely  accentuated  by 
the  ill-starred,  outrageous,  and  indefensible 
Jameson  raid,  a  very  ugly  spot  in  the 
history  of  the  crisis  ;  but  the  troubles  did 
not  originate  there.  The  raid  only  served 
to  set  them  in  relief  and  bring  them  to  a 
head,  a  process  which  was  continued  with 
excessive  ardour  by  the  South  African 
League,  the  organization  started  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  Afrikander  Bond.  The  original 
germ  of  the  troubles  is  really  traceable  to 
the  formation  of  that  now  famous  Bond, 
although  it  may  not  have  been  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Hofmeyr  and  some  of  the  Bond 
founders  to  vivify  it.  Upon  such  insinua- 
tions and  charges  against  himself  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  has  been  very  oracular  and 
cryptic.  At  any  rate,  the  existence  of 
the  Afrikander  Bond  and  party,  which 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  leads,  has  long  irritated 
into  greater  acuteness  the  unfortunate 
divergence  between  English  and  Dutch 
feeling.  The  very  existence  of  the  Bond 
provokes  that  racial  feeling  which  its 
primary  object  is  professedly  to  allay. 

It  is  stated  that  in  its  earliest  days  the 
word  " Afrikander,"  like  the  word  Tory, 
was  a  term  of  contempt.  It  has  been 
used  in  two  senses — either  as  referring  to 
Dutchmen  born  in  South  Africa,  or  else 
to  anyone,  whether  English  or  Dutch, 
born  in  South  Africa ;  but  the  trend  or 
events  since  the  formation  of  the  Bond, 
about    1880,    has    undoubtedly    made    the 
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first  its  more  accurate  meaning.  Both  the 
two  senses  are  still  often  used,  but  they 
are  sometimes  apt  to  be  rather  unwittingly 
or  cunningly  interchanged  to  suit  the 
argument  of  a  speaker.  The  object  of  the 
Bond,  as  stated  in  its  official  documents, 
is  to  establish  a  United  South  Africa, 
founded  on  an  Afrikander  nationality,  and 
to  promote  South  Africa's  independence 
(Zelf-standigheid);^  but  this  inner  object 
was  so  well  masked  in  the  original  articles 
of  association  of  the  Bond  that  only  very 
shrewd  English  and  Dutch  scrutinisers 
detected  its  presence,  and  abstained  from 
committing  themselves  so  far  as  to  join.f 
Judging  by  the  spirit  of  the  public 
speeches  of  its  officers,  their  idea  clearly 

*  The  word  used  in  one  of  the  original  drafts  was 
"  Onafhankelykheid,"  which  is  stronger. 

t  I  have  had  personal  evidence  as  to  Englishmen 
who  very  nearly  joined.  For  an  instance  of  a  Dutchman 
in  the  same  position  I  would  mention  Mr.  Theodore 
Schreiner,  brother  of  the  Premier,  who  wrote  a  very 
interesting  letter  on  the  subject  to  one  of  the  Cape 
papers  last  November,  pointing  out  why  he  did  not  join, 
and  exposing  the  attitude,  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Bond,  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Reitz,  then  one  of  its  leaders, 
and  now  State  Secretary  of  the  Transvaal. 
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is  that  all  nationalities  except  coloured 
people  are  to  become  fused  to  form  an 
Afrikander  nation,  in  which  Dutch  language 
and  Dutch  control  would  be  predominant. 
The  late  President  Brand,  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  sounded  a  timely  note  of 
warning  in  writing,  on  October  22nd,  1881, 
to  a  deputation  from  the  new  organization 
which  had  waited  upon  him  :  M  As  your 
friend,  I  must  tell  you  plainly  that  I  enter- 
tain grave  doubts  whether  the  path  which 
the  Afrikander  Bond  has  adopted  is  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  that  unity  and  fraterniza- 
tion which  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
bright  future  of  South  Africa."  His  fore- 
cast was  only  too  true.  A  loophole  for 
the  aims  of  disloyal  members  was  sur- 
reptitiously made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Bond,  and  its  electoral  caucus  is  now 
one  of  the  chief  causes  why  the  future 
of  South  Africa  is  gloomy.  It  is  the  most 
powerful  political  caucus  of  South  Africa  ; 
and  instead  of  fulfilling  its  declared  object 
of  pouring  oil  on  to  troubled  waters,  and 
uniting  nationalities,  it  is  pouring  oil  on  to 
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the  fire  which  it  has  fanned,  and  dividing 
them.  Its  very  existence  increases  race- 
feeling.  Owing  to  its  political  propaganda 
many  Dutch  farmers  at  the  Cape  have 
provided  reinforcements  for  the  Boers, 
hardly  so  much  because  they  have  a  con- 
viction that  the  Boers  are  right  as  because 
they  are  joined  to  them  by  the  common 
tie  of  Dutch  blood.  Fellow- Dutchmen, 
they  say,  must  be  fighting  for  a  good 
cause.  Dutch  Cape  farmers  cannot  believe 
that  the  Transvaal  Government  is  grossly 
corrupt,  even  if  they  ever  heard  the  charge ; 
all  that  is  incumbent  upon  them  is  to 
support  a  Dutch  Government  against  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  Great  Britain. 

The  trick  by  which  they  avoid  conviction 
and  confiscation  of  their  land  is  ingenious. 
The  farming  fathers  and  grandfathers  re- 
tain the  transfer  of  the  property  in  their 
farms  in  their  own  hands,  and  then  say  to 
their  sons  that  they  may  go  and  do  as 
they  please,  and  need  not  fear  confiscation 
for  treason  if  they  fight  or  spy  for  their 
Dutch  brothers  in  the  Transvaal.      It  is 
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apparent  that  a  large  number  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  dodge,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony- 
are  honeycombed  with  treason. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  fiction  to 
suppose  that  there  are  not  loyal  Dutch 
in  Cape  Colony,  to  whom  the  imputation 
of  disloyalty  is  an  insult.  Who  are  we, 
say  they,  but  British  citizens  ?  What 
other  country  but  British  South  Africa 
is  ours  ?  Why  talk  about  English  and 
Dutch  when  all  are  British  citizens  alike  ? 
In  what  other  country  are  there  pro- 
portionately more  pictures  of  the  Queen 
in  the  rural  cottages  ?  England  has  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  model  under 
her  nose  ;  why  must  she  persist  in  trying 
to  make  us  Cape  Dutchmen  feel  that  we 
are  aliens  ?  They  put  their  opinion  with 
all  the  force  and  genuineness  of  conviction, 
and  to  many  the  rupture  has  now  had  all 
the  horrors,  and  will  have  all  the  recollec- 
tions of  civil  war,  for  many  have  relations 
in  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State.  It  is 
scarcely  realized   in   England  how  strong 
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this  inter-relationship  is  among  the  leading 
families.  The  able  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers,  has 
lost  among  the  Boer  ranks  at  Ladysmith 
a  brother  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Free  State,  and  his  son-in-law  is  a 
Transvaal  burgher ;  Mr.  Schreiner,  the 
Cape  Prime  Minister,  has  married  the 
sister  of  Mr.  Reitz,  the  present  Transvaal 
State  Secretary,  who  was  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Free  State ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Mrs.  Steyn,  the  wife  of  the  present 
Free  State  President,  has  a  near  relation 
in  the  British  army  ;  and  similar  relation- 
ships permeate  the  whole  community. 

Many  loyal  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony — 
and  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  with 
cordiality  the  civility  they  showed  me — 
argue  keenly  for  the  points  in  the  Boer 
case  to  be  mentioned  directly,  though  the 
remarks  of  some,  even  when  well  educated, 
show  now  and  then  a  most  amazing  distor- 
tion of  ideas.  The  oddest  observation  of 
this  kind,  which  was  made  to  me  by  an 
educated  person,   Dutch  in  name  and  in- 
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clinations,  was  that  England's  acceptance 
of  the  offers  of  her  colonies  to  send 
colonial  troops  in  case  of  war  was  not  a 
sign  of  the  consolidated  unity  of  the  Em- 
pire, but  an  acknowledgment  of  England's 
weakness !  and  I  had  difficulty  in  per- 
suading my  friend  that  this  strange  view 
was  not  the  true  one.  The  outbreak  of 
war  will  have  severely  tested  the  loyalty 
of  these  inhabitants.  We  can  deeply 
sympathise  with  their  misfortune,  which 
the  declaration  of  war  by  President 
Kruger's  Government  has  forced  upon 
them.  They  might  have  been  relieved 
to  wake  up  one  morning  and  find  the 
independence  of  the  Transvaal  gone,  but 
to  stand  by  and  watch  the  actual  process 
of  removing  it  is  perhaps  too  much  for 
their  sense  of  duty.  They  are  willing  to 
admit  that  all  the  Boer  arguments  are 
not  valid,  but  the  Transvaal  Boers,  they 
urge,  are  ignorant  and  will  not  be  rushed. 
A  few  would  go  even  so  far  as  to  say  that 
President  Kruger  shares  "his"  burghers' 
obstinacy  and  is  no  statesman  ;   but  then, 
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they  ask,  why  should  England  not  have 
accepted  his  seven  years'  franchise  pro- 
posals, which  would  inevitably  have  proved 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  the  rest 
must  have  gradually  followed  without  a 
war?  No  one  who  knew  President 
Kruger  some  years  ago  would  have  be- 
lieved that  he  would  ever  have  consented 
to  even  such  franchise  proposals  at  all. 
They  seemed  scarcely  conscious  that  such 
an  admission  on  their  part  could  be  claimed, 
from  the  British  point  of  view,  as  evidence 
of  his  obstinacy.  Most  of  the  Transvaal 
leaders,  they  believed,  knew  they  would 
be  beaten  in  the  event  of  war,  but  it  was 
with  them  a  matter  of  honour.  To  fight 
about  suzerainty  was  to  fight  about  a 
shadow.  Great  Britain's  position  spelt 
"paramountcy  "  and  was  already  assured; 
she  surrounded  the  Dutch  republics,  and 
had  virtual  control  of  Delagoa  Bay. 

Two  particular  considerations,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Cape  Dutch,  were  in  promi- 
nence in  the  Boer  mind  as  war  approached. 
In   the   first    place,    that    the    Uitlanders 
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wanted  votes  to  deprive  the  Boers  of  their 
independence  and  hand  over  their  country 
to  Great  Britain.  Secondly,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  English  language  was  being 
unduly  hurried.  Cape  Colony  did  not  for 
many  years  after  its  self-governing  consti- 
tution had  been  granted  allow  Dutch  to 
be  used  in  speaking  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Why  then  should  the  Trans- 
vaal, which  was  a  much  younger  state,  be 
rushed  into  introducing  English  into  the 
Raad  ?  The  Cape  Colony  constitution  was 
granted  in  1854;  Dutch  was  only  allowed 
in  1883,  twenty-nine  years  afterwards.  The 
Transvaal,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only 
emerged  to  independence  in  188 1.  It  was 
too  soon  to  expect  the  Transvaal  to  admit 
the  English  language  in  its  Raad. 

Loyal  Dutchmen  would  go  on  to  discuss 
the  evil  effects  of  possible  war.  If  race- 
feeling  was  the  cause  of  present  troubles 
war  would  accentuate  it  a  hundredfold. 
If  federation  was  the  object  aimed  at  war 
might,  it  was  true,  bring  about  a  paper 
federation,    but    it    would    retard    a    real 
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federation  of  hearts  for  a  generation,  as 
the  Jameson  raid  had  already  delayed  it. 
Boers  did  not  easily  forget ;  the  affair  of 
Slaghter's  Nek  in  1815  still  rankled  in 
their  souls.  Why  not  secure  a  contented 
federation  by  peaceful  means?  In  the 
case  of  war  the  link  which  now  united 
the  Free  State  to  the  Cape  and  Natal  by 
the  customs  union  would  necessarily  be 
snapped.  Such  wrenches  did  not  herald 
true  federation.  Peaceful  development 
by  degrees  was  a  far  better  road  to  the 
desired  end,  and  assuredly  a  Dominion  of 
South  Africa  under  the  British  Crown 
would  come.  A  British  federation  with 
the  Orange  Free  State  as  a  unit  had  been 
an  idea  of  President  Brand  before  Lord 
Carnarvon's  ill-fated  attempt  to  precipitate 
it  in  1877.  Everything  tended  that  way, 
and  the  Transvaal  would  by  force  of 
circumstances  eventually  fall  into  the 
settlement  without  a  war.  War  meant 
little  else  than  the  robbery  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

Part  of  the  above  argument  is  surely 
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founded  upon  false  premisses,  which  will  be 
referred  to  again  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
but  it  deserves  the  credit  and  has  the 
merit  of  being  genuine.  Hard  it  is  upon 
many  of  those  whom  it  convinces,  that  it 
is  falsified  by  the  action  and  policy  of  their 
own  allies  in  Pretoria,  and  it  is  equally 
hard  upon  all  who  wish  it  were  true,  that 
its  realization  should  have  been  continually 
and  designedly  blocked  by  the  Pretorian 
authorities.  The  surest  paths  to  peaceful 
federation  have  lain  through  a  customs 
union  throughout  South  Africa,  mutual 
inter-railway  development,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  equal  political  rights. 
It  is  invariably  Pretoria  that  has  put  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  every  proposal 
directed  towards  these  ends. 


CHAPTER    II. 
THE  POLICY  OF  THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE 

A  DISCUSSION  on  the  position  of  the 
Free  State  throughout  the  sequence 
of  events  which  have  led  to  the  recent 
crisis  is,  perhaps,  inevitably  undertaken 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  although 
the  decision  of  the  Free  State  Volksraad 
to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  Transvaal 
must,  in  any  case,  have  far-reaching 
results.  Personally,  I  should  like  to  add 
that  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
civility  of  the  authorities  of  the  Free 
State  when  I  visited  it  on  the  verge  of 
war,  and  their  friendship  made  me  the 
more  regret  the  unwise  course  they  were 
in  the  main  pursuing.  Bloemfontein  is 
a  neat,  unpretentious  town,  with  many  of 
its    streets    leading    out    into    the    veldt, 
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peaceful   in  appearance,   for  by   nature   it 
is  not  a  military  stronghold. 

From  the  first,  in  1854,  when  England, 
under  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry,  cast  off 
responsibility  for  the  government  of  the 
Free  State  against  the  strenuous  petition 
of  its  leading  inhabitants,  it  has  been  in 
many  respects  a  model  administration, 
except  as  regards  the  treatment  of  natives. 
It  could  have  truly  boasted  of  being  the 
best  managed  state  in  South  Africa. 
Internally,  its  government  gave  satisfac- 
tion ;  the  departments  of  justice,  educa- 
tion, and  police  gave  rise  to  no  complaints 
— departments  of  first  importance  in  a 
state  so  constituted ;  the  drink  law  to 
prevent  native  drunkenness  was  admirably 
carried  out ;  externally,  the  state  had  no 
enemies,  no  quarrels  ;  it  was  directed  by 
wise  counsels.  It  was  unhampered  and 
unfettered  by  any  ties  except  the  primary 
ones  of  good-fellowship  and  good-will  to 
all  its  neighbours.  This  had  been  the 
aim  of  President  Brand.  The  suggestion 
of    an    offensive    and    defensive    alliance 
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with  the  Transvaal  or  anyone  else  did  not 
meet  with  his  approval.  He  believed  that 
so  long  as  he  observed  the  Constitution 
of  1854  he  did  not  require  a  defensive 
alliance  at  all.  He  preferred  to  keep  his 
state  untrammelled  by  obligations,  in  the 
honourable  position  to  which  he  had  raised 
it,  with  its  independence  intact,  and  with 
the  possibility  of  forming  some  day  a 
unit  in  a  general  South  African  Union  ; 
and  he  was  the  most  popular  president 
and  statesman  the  Free  State  has  ever 
had. 

What,  then,  has  brought  about  the 
change  ?  Why  has  the  old  policy  been 
deserted  ?  Why  has  the  Free  State  sold 
its  birthright,  to  become  little  better  than 
a  vassal  of  the  Transvaal  ?  Why  has  it 
consented  to  become  the  servant  of  a 
government  as  much  riddled  with  mon- 
opolies and  jobbery  as  the  Free  State 
itself  was  honourably  free  from  them  ? 
The  cause  may  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  wantonly 
accelerated  by  the  Jameson  raid  ;   in  fact, 
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to  put  it  bluntly,  to  race-feeling.  At  the 
last  presidential  election  in  1896,  Presi- 
dent Steyn,  the  candidate  of  the  Afri- 
kander Bond,  defeated  Mr.  J.  G.  Fraser, 
the  able  representative  of  the  policy 
identified  with  President  Brand.  Presi- 
dent Steyn  is  a  very  staunch  Afrikander, 
and  a  very  stalwart  republican,  and  is  the 
first  President  of  the  Free  State  born  one 
of  its  citizens.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  English  Bar,  having  been  called  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1882.  His  was  a  victory 
of  "Africa  for  the  Afrikanders,"  whatever 
this  implied.  At  any  rate,  it  did  not 
imply — as  subsequent  events  have  shown 
— "the  Orange  Free  State  for  the  Orange 
Free  Staters."  Whatever  was  to  happen 
in  the  future,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
so  far  as  Mr.  Steyn  was  concerned, 
whether  on  the  one  hand  the  Free  State 
was  to  be  the  obedient  satellite  of  the 
Transvaal,  or  else  annexed  to  England, 
the  Orange  Free  State  would  sacrifice  its 
independence.  Undoubtedly  the  Jameson 
raid    accelerated    the     movement.       The 
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effect  of  the  raid  was  traceable  in  the 
Free  State  in  many  small  things.  Before 
the  raid  an  Englishman  living  in  Bloem- 
fontein  scarcely  knew  that  he  was  resident 
in  a  foreign  state  ;  after  the  raid  it  has 
not  been  so.  Before  the  raid  Dutch 
Free  Staters  made  it  a  common  practice 
to  teach  their  children  Dutch  and  English 
indifferently  ;  now  they  usually  speak  to 
them  in  Dutch  only. 

The  alliance  concluded  in  1897,  the 
year  after  the  raid,  between  the  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal,  and  strongly 
supported  by  President  Steyn,  was  cer- 
tainly a  one-sided  bargain  for  the  Trans- 
vaal. Troublesome  questions  were  con- 
tinually irritating  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal,  which 
was  under  her  suzerainty,  but  no  disturb- 
ing circumstances  of  the  minutest  kind 
threatened  the  relations  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  Free  State,  which  was  externally 
as  well  as  internally  independent  of  her. 
For  the  sake  of  argument,  and  for  the 
sake  of  argument  only,   could   it  be  said 
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that  the  alliance  was  advantageous  to  the 
Free  State.  The  alliance  was  tacitly 
formed  against  Great  Britain — for  no 
other  power  could  have  been  in  contem- 
plation, and  the  prospect  of  a  breach  of 
friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Free  State,  so  long  as  the  Free  State 
adhered  to  the  policy  of  President  Brand, 
might  well  have  been  relegated  with  the 
utmost  confidence  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 
But  the  authorities  of  the  Free  State 
decided  otherwise.  They  rejected  the  old 
policy  and  adopted  a  new  one,  of  which 
the  idea  of  an  Afrikander  federation, 
with  the  Transvaal  as  its  centre,  was 
the  backbone.  They  probably  did  so 
with  reluctance  ;  they  had  no  individual 
grievance  ;  England  had  always  been  their 
friend  ;  the  Cape  Government  in  the 
Prime  Ministership  of  Mr.  Rhodes  had 
paid  for  the  extension  of  their  railway 
right  up  to  Bloemfontein  under  an  agree- 
ment remarkably  favourable  to  the  Free 
State,  by  which  the  lines  built  by  the 
Cape  Colony  through   its  territories  were 
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to  revert  to  the  Free  State,  if  they  proved 
profitable.  Nor  would  the  most  ardent 
Free  State  Afrikander  for  a  moment  have 
wished  to  exchange  his  own  government 
for  that  of  Mr.  Kruger.  He  saw  at  once 
that  there  were  retrograde  evils  about 
that  government  which  were  oppressive 
and  indefensible,  and  advantageous  only 
to  those  who  were  in  the  inner  corrupt 
ring  of  the  oligarchy.  At  the  same  time 
the  duty  of  the  Free  State,  in  the  view  of 
the  ruling  Free  State  Afrikanders,  was  to 
support  their  Dutch  kinsmen  in  the  Trans- 
vaal at  almost  any  price.  So  long  as 
there  was  even  the  smallest  excuse  for  Mr. 
Kruger's  delays  and  even  evasions  they 
thought  he  ought  to  be  given  the  benefit 
of  time,  and  be  treated  by  England  with 
continued  consideration.  Even  five  years' 
negotiations  ought  not  to  have  exhausted 
her  patience.  England  was  imbued  with 
modern  ideas  of  equitable  government 
which  Transvaal  Boers  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  endorse.  It  was  unreasonable 
on  her  part  to  press  so  peremptorily  for 
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reforms.  The  Boers  in  the  Transvaal 
were  not  versed  in  theories  of  modern 
constitutional  histories  and  modern  con- 
stitutions; indeed,  perhaps  their  civilization 
had  gone  back.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  were  determined  to 
force  on  a  war,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  pre- 
vented by  anything  the  Free  State  could 
do.  There  had  been  no  finality  in  their 
demands,  and  Boers  will  not  be  rushed. 
One  day  a  statement  was  made  that  if  an 
agreement  was  come  to  about  the  franchise 
other  difficulties  would  no  longer  be  insur- 
mountable. Next  day  a  commission  of 
enquiry  into  the  seven  years'  franchise  law, 
then  just  passed  by  President  Kruger,  was 
demanded.  When  President  Kruger — it 
was  true,  after  long  procrastination — had 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  com- 
mission, a  substituted  demand  for  uncon- 
ditional five  years'  franchise  cropped  up  in 
a  proposal  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
Where  would  have  been  the  finality  ? 
The  Transvaal  Government  might  be 
bad,   but   England  ought  to  treat  it  with 
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patience  and  leniency,  and  make  allowance 
for  the  ignorance  of  its  public  opinion  and 
the  constitutional  ignorance  of  President 
Kruger,  and  not  attribute  his  actions  to 
obstinacy  and  hostile  delay.  Dutch 
public  opinion  in  sympathy  with  the 
Transvaal  was  widespread,  beginning  at 
the  western  portions  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
running  right  through  the  Free  State, 
on  through  the  Transvaal  and  up  to  the 
borders  of  Rhodesia,  and  to  offend  it 
unjustifiably  or  gratuitously  was  to  court 
disaffection,  and  was  fraught  with  trouble 
to  South  Africa. 

Such  was  in  effect  the  argument  of  the 
Free  Stater  before  the  war.  The  Free  State 
Volksraad  voted  support  for  the  Trans- 
vaal as  in  honour  bound  by  their  treaty 
of  alliance.  They  felt  no  doubt  about  it, 
but  they  did  it  with  no  light  heart.  It 
was  not  like  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  could  go  in  to  vote  war 
supplies,  and  then  sit  by  and  watch  the 
progress  of  the  war.  Every  burgher  who 
voted  for  war  one  day  must,  under  ordi- 
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nary  circumstances,  put  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder  and  go  into  the  battlefield  the 
next ;  the  burghers  had  no  hired  soldiers  ; 
but  their  treaties  and  their  feelings  could 
not  allow  them  to  remain  like  cowards 
and  see  the  sister  republic  fight  it  out. 
It  was  truly  race-feeling  again.  There 
was  something  almost  pathetic  about  it, 
enthusiasm  for  Dutch  descent  carried  be- 
yond all  reason — carried,  at  any  rate,  to 
an  extreme.  And  this  was  occurring  in  a 
state  which  in  practice  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  Great  Britain's  demands  by 
giving  the  franchise  after  three  years' 
residence,  a  period  which  had  been  the 
same  from  the  first  ;  and  which  further 
showed  regard  for  complete  fairness  and 
necessity  by  still  using  English  and  Dutch 
indiscriminately  in  the  state  schools,  while 
it  was  perfectly  understood  that  full  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  official  Dutch 
language.  While  internally  the  govern- 
ment stood  in  most  favourable  contrast 
to  the  Transvaal,  externally  its  tradition 
had    been     not     to    approve    the    policy 
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advocated  by  Dr.  Leyds,  as  European 
emissary  of  the  Transvaal,  of  trying  to 
set  up  Transvaal  ministers  and  ambassa- 
dors all  over  Europe.  The  Orange  Free 
State  was  a  small  state ;  so  was  the 
Transvaal.  Dr.  Leyds's  ambitious  policy 
was  wholly  inappropriate.  The  Orange 
Free  State  appointed  a  consul  in  London 
simply  for  business  and  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  Free 
State's  misfortunes  that  they  could  not  get 
their  official  views  at  this  crisis  adequately 
represented  in  London,  because  their  con- 
sul took  the  other  side.  Dr.  Leyds,  by 
his  endeavours  to  coquette  with  the  powers 
of  Europe,  was  contravening  the  Conven- 
tion of  1884  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter. 
From  all  points  of  view  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  the  Free  State  would  have  had  every- 
thing to  gain  by  peace.  She  could  have 
obtained  it  if  she  had  stuck  to  her  old 
policy,  President  Brand's  policy,  of  non- 
intervention, and  Great  Britain  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  interfered  with  her.  She 
lost  it  because  she  chose  to  follow  Presi- 
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dent  Steyn's  anxious  craving  for  alliance 
with  the  Transvaal,  and  he  only  voiced 
the  official  programme  of  the  Afrikander 
Bond.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  at  the 
very  last  the  Free  State  would  have  done 
anything  in  its  power  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  which  all  must  have  heartily 
welcomed  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
which,  in  fact,  really  might  in  the  long  run 
have  better  served  the  policy  of  President 
Kruger  and  of  the  Bond.  The  Free  State 
would  almost  have  acted  the  part  of  a 
mediator  if  it  could  ;  would  have  supported 
a  representative  and  fair  commission  of 
enquiry ;  would  even  have  thrown  over 
President  Kruger  if  a  pretext  in  its  opinion 
sufficient  and  reasonable  had  been  offered. 
But  shrewd  as  President  Kruger  is  to  see 
wherein  lies  his  best  course,  his  obstinacy 
on  this  occasion  got  the  better  of  his 
shrewdness.  His  ultimatum  plunged  the 
Free  State  with  himself  into  the  abyss. 


CHAPTER    III. 
TRANSVAAL   MISGOVERNMENT 

OUR  journey  from  Pretoria  and 
Johannesburg  to  the  Natal  frontier, 
very  shortly  before  the  declaration  of 
war  and  only  two  days  before  railway 
communication  was  stopped,  was  the 
occasion  on  which  we  were  brought  most 
directly  face  to  face  with  the  hostile 
racial  feeling  which  circumstances  had 
rendered  so  acute.  The  train,  like  other 
mail  trains  leaving  for  Natal  and  the  Cape 
Colony,  was  crowded  with  refugees ;  it 
was  by  the  merest  good  fortune  that  we 
had  not  to  travel  in  cattle  trucks ;  and  the 
custom  of  seeing  friends  and  families  off 
at  Johannesburg  had  turned  the  central 
station  into  such  a  pandemonium  of 
counter-demonstrations  and  breaches  of 
the  peace,  that  the  authorities  had  been 
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compelled  to  start  the  mail  trains  from 
the  suburb  of  Braamfontein,  and  steam 
them  through  the  central  station  without 
stopping. 

Uitlander  cheers  and  Boer  hoots,  never- 
theless, greeted  our  start  from  Braamfon- 
tein, and  steaming  through  the  central 
station  was  equally  the  signal  for  similar 
demonstrations,  for  which  the  crowd  pur- 
posely collected  daily.  At  Elandsfontein, 
the  junction  for  Johannesburg,  and  later 
on  at  Heidelberg,  it  was  clear  that  hostile 
feeling  was  beginning  to  run  very  high. 
There  were  frequent  shouts  all  along  the 
platforms  of  "  Rooi-nek"  ("red-neck,"  the 
contemptuous  Boer  term  for  an  English- 
man, whose  indifference  to  wearing  a 
puggery  has  earned  him  the  nickname), 
and  the  hostility  was  little  damped  by  a 
severe  thunderstorm  we  encountered  at 
night  at  Heidelberg. 

There  were,  in  fact,  plenty  of  outward 
and  visible  signs  that  the  collected  popu- 
lace was  at  one  with  its  government  in 
denying   equal    rights    to    uitlanders,    and 
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especially  Englishmen,  and  that  if  it  could 
have  its  way  it  would  have  gladly  ap- 
proved a  more  dog-in-the-manger  atti- 
tude of  medieval  narrow-mindedness,  and 
driven  them  bag  and  baggage  from  the 
country.  The  people  want  the  country  for 
themselves,  and  as  every  Boer  prefers  to 
live  with  his  family  in  solitude  on  a  farm 
of  vast  extent — the  size  of  farms  roughly 
averages  about  3,000  acres — intruders  are 
not  welcome.  If  England  had  left  the 
country  to  its  fate  without  a  blow,  the 
race-feeling  would  have  become  so  great 
that  the  two  races  would  have  fought  it 
out  for  themselves. 

The  grievances  of  the  uitlanders  have 
already  been  published  very  fully  in 
England,  but  even  if  peace  had  been 
maintained,  it  is  very  doubtful  indeed 
whether  the  contemplated  political  reforms 
would  have  settled  all  difficulties,  and,  in 
case  of  either  peace  or  war,  there  was  a 
troublesome  future  threatening.  Suppos- 
ing President  Kruger  had  adopted  the 
shrewdest  course   and   accepted   the   five 
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years'  franchise  proposals,  and  that  these 
measures  had  succeeded  in  enabling  the 
uitlanders  to  redress  their  grievances  to 
some  extent  (for  they  could  scarcely 
do  more),  Great  Britain  would  logically 
no  longer  have  been  in  a  position  to 
remonstrate  if  further  necessity  arose. 
She  had  as  much  as  said  that  the 
acceptance  of  these  proposals  would 
close  the  matter  if  their  object  was 
fairly  well  attained.  Supposing,  on  the 
other  hand,  President  Kruger  had  ac- 
cepted the  proposals,  and  that  they  had 
utterly  failed  in  their  object  of  enabling 
uitlanders  sufficiently  to  redress  for  them- 
selves their  grievances,  further  haggling 
was  only  postponed  for  a  season,  and 
the  war  probably  only  delayed.  A  third 
alternative  was  that  which  actually 
occurred.  President  Kruger  refused  the 
proposals  altogether,  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  chances  of  war  on  the  broad 
ground  that  he  would  not  grant  to 
uitlanders  the  same  rights  as  Dutchmen 
enjoyed  in  the  Cape  Colony.     The  refusal 
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to  pfive  the  uitlanders  full  and  immediate 
franchise,  coupled  with  an  evident  deter- 
mination to  keep  them  in  a  position  of 
inferiority,  was  a  real  ground  for  going 
to  war.  And  it  was  Mr.  Kruger  himself 
who  had  promised,  in  the  often-quoted 
extract  from  the  Conference  of  May,  1881, 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  disas- 
trous restoration  of  Home  Rule  to  the 
Transvaal,  that  speaking  generally  there 
would  be  equal  protection  and  equal 
privileges  for  everybody. 

The  withholding  of  the  franchise  was  the 
chief  of  the  grievances  of  the  uitlanders. 
From  1882,  when  one  year's  residence  in 
the  Transvaal  qualified  an  uitlander  for 
the  franchise,  to  1894,  when  fourteen  years' 
residence  was  scarcely  sufficient,  President 
Kruger  had  steadily  curtailed  their  right. 
It  was  this  grievance  which  he  chiefly  dis- 
cussed with  me  at  my  interview  with  him  on 
September  25th;  and  as  I  believe  I  was  the 
last  English  traveller  to  see  him  before  the 
war,  perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  my  visit. 
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His  house  is  an  ordinary-looking  white 
bungalow,  not  large,  with  a  couple  of 
sentries  in  front  of  the  little  gate  ;  and  he 
was  sitting  in  the  verandah,  or  stoep, 
smoking  a  short,  thick  pipe,  in  company 
with  three  or  four  other  men,  who  might 
have  been  his  executive.  He  was  wearing 
very  dark-coloured  spectacles.  After  shak- 
ing hands  we  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
a  low,  dark,  close  room.  He  pulled  up 
the  blinds  himself,  and  seated  himself  in 
a  horse-hair  armchair,  and  we  sat  round 
him  —  Mr.  Smuts  as  interpreter  on  one 
side  and  my  wife  on  the  other.  The  sim- 
plicity and  smallness  of  the  house  is  in 
contrast  to  the  palatial  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  Free  State.  Illustrations 
have  rendered  President  Kruger's  features 
familiar  to  the  British  public.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  black  coat  and  an  old  top 
hat,  and  was  evidently  worried  with  the 
last  despatch  of  the  British  Government, 
which  he  had  just  received. 

Though  seldom  disposed  to  talk  politics 
with  his  English  visitors,  he  made  this  an 
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exception  to  his  rule,  and  talked  freely  of 
various  political  subjects.  Among  them 
he  was  evidently  determined  to  have  the 
franchise  question  out.  "  What  about  this 
franchise  ?"  he  burst  out.  "  The  uitlanders 
don't  want  it.  In  1881  they  preferred  to 
be  registered  as  British  subjects,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  burgher's  obligation  of  being 
commandeered  for  war ;  the  same  was 
their  attitude  at  the  time  of  Lord  Loch's 
visit  in  1894."  I  politely  expressed  my 
disagreement  with  him  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  uitlanders  did  not  under  any  circum- 
stances want  the  franchise  ;  it  had  been 
their  chief  grievance.  In  England,  I  re- 
marked, a  foreigner  could  obtain  the 
franchise  after  a  residence  of  five  years, 
the  term  in  the  Orange  Free  State  was 
three  ;  in  every  civilized  country  of  Europe 
the  demand  would  be  recognized  as  a 
reasonable  one.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "but  in 
other  countries  the  new  comers  do  not 
outswamp  the  old  burghers."  I  pointed 
out  that  if  the  new  comers  were  as  well 
educated  as  the  old  burghers,  there  was 
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no  ground  for  making  a  distinction  between 
them  after  a  fair  term  of  residence.  It 
was  useless  to  press  the  matter  further ; 
clearly  negotiations  had  almost  reached 
breaking  point.  I  took  pains  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  British  ministry  was 
entirely  unanimous  in  its  proposals,  and 
he  received  my  observations  without  re- 
mark. "Why  does  England  want  to  kill 
me?"  "What  are  all  these  troops  for?" 
was  continually  the  refrain  of  his  con- 
versation. Of  course  I  warmly  protested 
against  the  alleged  murderous  intentions 
of  this  country  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
sending  out  of  troops  it  was  obvious  that 
England,  however  anxious  for  peace,  must 
be  prepared  for  undesired  emergencies 
six  thousand  miles  away,  and  I  did  not 
see  the  use  of  further  embittering  him  by 
retorting  that  I  knew  he  had  long  been 
arming  to  the  teeth,  and  that  unlike 
England  he  could  mobilise  at  very  short 
notice.  What  struck  me  was  the  absolute 
downright  refusal  to  attempt  to  come  to  an 
understanding  on  any  point,  and  I  confess 
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it  disappointed  me.  The  impression  left 
on  my  mind  by  the  whole  of  the  interview 
was  that  the  President  intended  war,  but 
had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  about  im- 
mediately declaring  it,  as  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  was  perfectly  ready. 

The  administration  of  justice,  bad  judges, 
and  the  inefficiency  of  the  police  may  be 
instanced  next  as  serious  uitlander  griev- 
ances ;  and  I  was  not  convinced  by  the 
statement  of  an  eminent  supporter  of  the 
Transvaal,  that  the  judges  were  good 
enough,  when  he  admitted  the  recent  dis- 
missal of  Judge  De  Korte  for  corruption, 
and  observed  that  some  of  the  others  were 
stupid.  The  facts  certainly  did  not  testify 
to  the  immaculate  composition  of  the 
Bench. #     The  police  are  responsible  for 

*  I  have  not  inserted  the  much-discussed  dismissal  of 
the  ex-Chief  Justice  Kotze",  round  which  bitter  disputes 
raged.  In  refusing  to  give  to  a  resolution  {besluif)  of  the 
Volksraad,  which  is  similar  to  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  instantaneous  force  of  law,  he  deserves 
the  immense  credit  of  having  the  courage  of  his  opinions 
on  the  legal  question,  besides  having  acted  in  accordance 
with  modern  civilized  usage.  On  the  other  side,  it  is 
said  that  in  two  decided  cases  some  time  ago  he  had 
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the  miserable  administration  of  the  wise 
drink  law,  which  prevents  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  natives,  as  well  as  for 
the  numerous  gold  thefts  which  escape 
unpunished.  It  is  also  undeniably  incon- 
venient in  a  place  like  Johannesburg,  nine 
times  the  size  of  Pretoria,  where  almost 
the  whole  population  talks  English,  that 
legal  proceedings  should  be  compulsorily 
conducted  in  Dutch.  Even  in  Pretoria 
itself  the  advertisements  of  the  shops  and 
the  Indian  coolie  merchants  make  the 
general  aspect  of  the  town  very  English, 
and  many  English  people  in  it  remember 
and  resent  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
the  capitulation  and  disgrace  of  1881. 

Among  lesser  grievances  the  question 
of  municipal  government  in  Johannesburg 

adjudged  that  a  Volksraad  besluit  had  the  force  of  law, 
and  upon  the  faith  of  these  decisions  the  Volksraad  had 
passed  several  mining  laws  which  had  never  really  gone 
beyond  the  stage  of  resolutions.  Then  Chief  Justice 
Kotzd  decided  that  Volksraad  resolutions  were  not  law, 
and  thus  placed  the  Volksraad  in  a  difficulty.  Accordingly, 
to  justify  themselves,  they  passed  the  declaratory  resolu- 
tion (which  gave  rise  to  so  much  comment)  that  their 
resolutions  had  indeed  the  force  of  law. 
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took  a  prominent  place.  Though  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  belong  to  the 
uitlanders,  a  permanent  majority  for  the 
Transvaal  Government  is  provided  for  in 
the  constitution  of  the  municipal  council.# 
In  education  the  refusal  of  Government 
grants  to  schools  where  Dutch  is  not  the 
sole  medium  of  instruction  after  Standard 
iv.  is  a  grievance,  but  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
Standard  iv.  is  comparatively  a  high  one, 
and  that  boys  do  not  generally  reach  it 
until  they  are  fifteen.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  strict  condi- 
tion of  the  Government  grant  in  such 
cases  is  that  Dutch  be  taught  one  hour  a 
day  during  the  first  year,  two  hours  a  day 
the  second  year,  three  hours  a  day  the 
third  year,  and  that  in  the  fourth  year 
Dutch  alone  shall  be  the  medium  of  in- 
struction ;  so  that  a  child  cannot  take  up 
advanced  instruction  until  he  is  quite  pro- 

*  See  Blue  Book,  1889,  C.  9345,  p.  66.  Burghers  alone 
are  entitled  to  vote,  not  uitlanders.  Each  ward  has  a 
right  to  return  two  members,  but  half  of  all  the  members 
returned  must  be  burghers,  so  that  each  ward  must 
return  one  burgher.  The  President  of  the  Transvaal 
has  the  sole  nomination  of  the  chairman  of  the  council. 
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ficient  in  Dutch.  Among  richer  uitlanders 
there  is  a  feeling  that  they  have  made 
much  money  out  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  readiness  to  sub- 
scribe liberally  towards  their  own  entirely 
self-supported  schools,  which  indeed  has 
been  already  done  with  gratifying  results. 
The  granting  of  concessions  and  monopo- 
lies, in  particular,  is  conspicuous  as  belong- 
ing" to  a  class  of  grievances  which  affect 
not  only  uitlanders,  but  the  trustful  and 
unsuspicious  Boers  themselves.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  are  a  means  by 
which  the  Transvaal  Government  dupes 
its  own  burghers.  Like  many  of  the  other 
grievances,  they  have  been  exposed  by  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Transvaal 
Government  itself  in  1897;  but  the  obe- 
dient Volksraad,  in  consternation,  promptly 
voted  down  nearly  the  whole  of  the  unex- 
pectedly hostile  report,  and  indeed  advised 
and  secured  an  increase  of  taxation  in  a 
manner  which  bore  more  heavily  upon 
uitlanders.* 

*  See  Blue  Book,  1899,  C.  9345,  pp.  2-13,  14-27. 
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The  far  -  extending,  all  -  embracing, 
octopus  -  like  nature  of  concessions  and 
monopolies  is  not  realized  in  England. 
The  intricate  dynamite  concession  is  that 
which  has  been  mostly  spoken  of,  doubt- 
less because  it  is  flagrant  and  because  it 
is  connected  with  the  mining  industry. 
Those  who  knew  the  concessionaire 
Lippert,  a  German,  when  he  was  worth 
a  few  pounds  not  so  long  ago,  or  actually 
lent  him  money,  naturally  express  surprise 
at  the  vast  riches  he  has  accumulated  since 
he  became  connected  with  the  Government 
dynamite  monopoly,  in  which,  it  is  alleged, 
that  Mr.  Kruger's  relations  and  even  the 
President  himself  have  a  large  pecuniary 
interest.  The  concession  was  subsequently 
transferred  nominally  to  one  Vorstmann,  by 
way  if  possible  of  disarming  comment,  but 
Lippert  remains  in  the  background.  The 
intricate  care  and  very  roundabout  methods 
which  have  been  employed  to  shroud  the 
precise  nature  of  this  monopoly  are  always 
common  to  other  monopolies  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.      Indeed,  the  obstacles  to 
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obtaining  strict  evidence  are  very  analogous 
to  those  in  the  way  of  getting  a  thief  prose- 
cuted by  his  victims,  because  each  victim 
shrinks  from  his  name  appearing  as  the 
prosecutor.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  assert  that  corruption  did  not 
exist,  and  though  any  given  instance  should 
only  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  it  is  very 
strange  that  so  many  instances,  from  every 
kind  of  department  and  sphere,  are  con- 
tinually floating  about  and  finding  their  way 
to  the  surface,  if  there  is  no  foundation  for 
them  in  fact.  Monopolies  and  corruption 
frequently  walk  hand  in  hand  ;  and  the 
instances  of  each  in  the  following  pages 
are  such  only  as  must  be  taken  at  their 
own  value.  But  usually  there  is  not 
smoke  without  fire. 

The  practice  of  the  Government  is,  so 
soon  as  they  have  granted  a  concession 
for  a  substantial  consideration,  say  upon 
matches,  to  tax  incoming  matches  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  ensure  a  monopoly  to  the 
concessionaire.  The  Ouississana  mineral 
spring    near    Pretoria    is,    I    believe,    the 
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subject  of  a  concession.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  there  is  a  tax  of  about  6d.  on 
every  bottle  of  aerated  water  imported  into 
the  Transvaal,  and  competition  either  as 
to  price  or  quality  is  effectually  checkmated. 
Concessions  are  made  to  Government 
favourites,  or  spies,  or  hangers-on  for 
almost  every  conceivable  manufacture, 
and  as  the  concessionaires  are  now  and 
then  Jewish,  German,  and  even  English 
millionaires,  individuals  like  these  are 
sometimes  implicated  in  the  propping-up 
of  the  Kruger  system.  Contrary  to  a 
statement  which  has  been  frequently 
circulated,  capitalists  are  not  always  on 
the  side  of  the  uitlanders.  This  is 
perfectly  well  known  by  those  qualified 
to  judge.  The  dynamite  concession,  for 
example,  would  furnish  the  curious  with 
instances.  There  is  a  concession  to  make 
jam,  another  to  make  matches,  others  to 
make  bottles,  whiskey,  soap,  candles, 
chocolate,  pig-iron,  wool,  starch,  paper. 
A  wholesale  merchant  never  knows  but 
that  he  may  next  morning  wake  up  and 
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find  a  concession  affecting  his  whole  line 
of  business  has  been  granted.  It  was 
rumoured  when  I  was  in  the  Transvaal 
that  recently  a  pig-iron  concessionaire  had 
declined  to  make  any  more  pig-iron,  so  as 
to  raise  the  price,  a  default  by  which  in 
strictness  his  concession  should  have 
lapsed ;  yet  somehow  the  Government 
condoned  his  conduct.  Not  long  ago  a 
firm — so  a  reiterated  rumour  went — who 
were  doing  the  Government  good  service, 
were  granted  a  concession  to  construct 
an  important  municipal  improvement  in 
Johannesburg,  and  they  were  to  make  a 
good  "job"  of  it  by  charging  the  tax- 
payers what  they  pleased.  This  concession 
was  granted  without  consulting  the  new 
Johannesburg  municipal  council,  although, 
as  has  already  been  stated,*  the  council  is 
necessarily  by  its  constitution  dominated 
by  a  majority  of  burghers.  The  firm, 
however,  did  not  care  personally  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  concession,  and  they 
went   about    hawking    it   to    anyone  who 

*  See  page  40,  footnote. 
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would  pay  them  more  than  half  a  million 
of  money  for  it.  At  last  the  scandal  was 
exposed,  and  public  opinion  induced  the 
Government  to  withdraw  the  concession. 
A  person  well  "in"  with  the  Transvaal 
Government,  and  consequently  extremely 
rich,  is  stated  to  have  given  on  one 
occasion  to  President  Kruger  ,£100,000 
for  a  farm.  The  acreage  of  the  farm 
could  not  be  ascertained  for  me,  but  so 
far  as  I  know  the  largest  farms  do  not 
exceed  10,000  acres,  and  the  price  of  land 
is  about  10  shillings  an  acre,  so  that  the 
largest  farms  could  probably  be  each 
purchased  for  some  ,£5,000,  instead  of 
,£100,000.  The  reader  may  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  this  person  was  soon 
afterwards  the  Transvaal  Government's 
monopolist  for  several  articles  of  common 
consumption.  The  reason  given  at  the 
time  of  sale  for  so  large  a  price  was  that 
silver  was  to  be  found  on  the  property, 
and  the  price  of  neighbouring  land  went 
up  in  consequence,  but  since  the  sale  no 
silver  mine  has  been  developed. 
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The  following  are  instances  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  corruption  in  the  Trans- 
vaal administration.  The  country  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  good  system 
of  land  transfer  by  means  of  registration 
in  official  books.  Fees  have,  of  course, 
to  be  paid ;  but  it  is  the  commonest 
practice  to  pay  £$  or  more  to  the  official 
clerks,  so  as  to  get  the  registration  without 
paying  the  fees.  A  similar  occurrence 
took  place  when  a  gentleman  took  title- 
deeds  for  registration  to  Pretoria,  and,  on 
presenting  them,  was  told  by  the  officials 
that  their  length  would  prevent  their 
immediate  registration,  probably  for  six 
months.  The  matter  was  to  him  urgent, 
and,  after  slipping  a  bank-note  into  the 
leaves  of  the  documents,  he  asked  the 
officials  to  do  him  the  favour  to  peruse 
them  again.  This  resort  to  the  custom 
of  the  country  settled  the  matter  promptly. 
A  smart  new  policeman,  who  had  not 
been  "  squared,"  endeavoured  to  put  the 
drink  law  (which  forbids  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  natives)  into  opera- 
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tion  against  an  offending  favourite  of  the 
powers  that  be.  According  to  the  well- 
known  method  of  detection,  he  sent  a 
native  with  marked  coins  to  buy  a  bottle 
of  whiskey  at  the  misdemeanant's  store, 
and  duly  found  that  the  coins  were  in  his 
drawer,  and  examined  and  roughly  sealed 
the  bottle  of  whiskey  which  had  been  sold 
to  the  native.  On  the  summons  being 
heard  the  magistrate  asked  for  the  coins, 
which  were  produced,  and  for  the  bottle 
of  whiskey,  and  an  identical  sealed 
whiskey  bottle  was  handed  to  him. 
When,  however,  he  required  the  bottle 
to  be  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  only 
ginger-beer.  Of  course  there  was  no 
proof  that  the  court  officials  had  been 
bribed  to  change  it,  or  that  the  native  had 
not  been  sold  ginger-beer  in  a  whiskey 
bottle. 

I  can  only  pretend  that  I  have 
tried  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  these 
rumours  and  allegations  as  fully  as  cir- 
cumstances allow.  Not  to  have  recorded 
them  would  have  been  to  ignore  the  un- 
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questionable  truth  that  they  are  samples 
of  very  many  of  their  kind  which 
exist.  Politicians  used  to  argue  that  the 
Transvaal  Government,  with  its  incom- 
petence and  degeneracy,  would  come  to  a 
natural  end  in  favour  of  a  cleaner  ad- 
ministration, as  any  government  based  on 
ignorance  and  prejudice  must  do  ;  but  this 
fallacy  cannot  be  maintained.  Nowadays 
rebellions  are  out  of  the  question  ;  barri- 
cades can  be  put  up,  but  the  government 
has  all  the  armed  means  of  suppressing 
insurrection :  the  uitlanders  were  unarmed. 
Some  philanthropic  howls  were  to  be 
heard  in  England  that  magnanimity 
enough  was  not  being  shown  to  the 
Boers,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  magna- 
nimity is  to  be  shown  to  a  bull  which  is 
charging  you,  unless  it  consists  in  letting 
yourself  be  tossed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
TRANSVAAL  ASPIRATIONS 

THREE  main  roads  towards  a  peace- 
ful South  African  federation  have 
been  referred  to  :*  customs  union,  railway 
development,  and  equal  political  rights ; 
and  the  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
Pretorian  Government  had  always  proved 
the  standing  obstacle  to  their  realization. 
Any  statesman  could  see  that  the  intro- 
duction of  these  reforms  would  tend  to 
promote  better  understanding,  and  allay 
the  restlessness  of  South  Africa.  Yet 
England  might  put  them  forward  with  the 
most  seductive  smile,  and  in  the  most 
winning  guise,  and  she  was  always  met  by 
the  reply  of  non  possumus  from  the  Trans- 
vaal :    and   non  possumus    always   carried 

*  Page  17,  end  of  Chapter  I. 
5o 
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the  Transvaal  through.  "  England,"  said 
President  Kruger  to  me,  as  he  grimly 
laughed  at  his  own  joke,  "is  like  a  man 
who  has  been  wooing  the  Transvaal  for 
years,  and  then  when  she  refuses  him  he 
threatens  to  murder  her."  It  is  now  Mr. 
Kruger  who  has  turned  round  and  made 
the  threat  by  declaring  war,  and  England 
has,  for  the  present,  been  obliged  to  forego 
further  attempts  at  conciliation  and  pro- 
gress. 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  intrinsically 
impossible  in  a  customs  union  between  a 
British  colony  and  a  republic,  for  the 
customs  union  between  the  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  was  estab- 
lished in  1889,  and  was  worked  with  such 
harmony  and  success  as  to  cause  Natal  to 
join  in  1898.  The  Transvaal,  however, 
always  kept  studiously  aloof.  It  wished 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  chain,  not  merely 
a  link  in  its  composition.  It  wanted  to 
be  the  Prussia  of  the  German  Empire. 
Even  assuming  that  the  Transvaal  ad- 
mitted the  value  of  a  customs  union,  if  it 
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joined  at  once  it  could  only  do  so  on  equal 
terms,  and  might  perhaps  be  unwillingly 
dragged  into  a  stream  of  more  educated 
political  economy  by  its  allies.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  waited  to  join,  there  was 
always  a  chance  that  it  might  grow  rich, 
be  able  to  dictate  its  own  terms,  and  be- 
come a  member  of  the  union  as  occupying 
that  position  of  superiority  to  which  it 
aspired.  Isolation,  its  rulers  determined, 
ought  to  be  its  watchword  till  the  expected 
tide  of  its  good  fortunes  arrived. 

For  similar  reasons  it  looked  upon  rail- 
way development  with  dislike  if  its  railways 
were  to  form  merely  a  branch  of  a  large 
South  African  system,  which  had  already 
made  strides  in  other  parts  of  South 
Africa,  and  might  swamp  the  Transvaal 
itself  with  civilized  notions  about  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  advancement  and 
fair  rates.  The  pastoral  Boer  did  not  love 
railways  at  best.  They  interfered  with  his 
farms,  and  brought  strangers  into  his 
country,  into  which  he  had  ''trekked"  out 
in  ox-waggons  amid  many  hardships,  and 
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which  he  claimed  a  right  to  keep  for  him- 
self. President  Kruger  long  refused  to 
grant  permission  for  the  making  of  rail- 
ways. When  he  did  so,  they  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  Dutch  Company  in 
Amsterdam,  about  which  something  will 
have  to  be  said  presently.*  The  opening 
of  railways  in  1894  was  not  an  occasion 
for  signal  rejoicing  ;  it  was  rather  a  neces- 
sity which  could  not  be  avoided,  because 
the  requirements  of  the  growing  com- 
munity forced  it  on. 

About  the  third  main  road  to  peaceful 
federation,  equal  political  rights,  enough 
has  been  already  said.  Uitlanders  in  the 
Transvaal  ought  to  be  granted  the  same 
rights  as  Dutchmen  enjoy  in  the  Cape 
Colony. 

Now  what  was  it  that  prompted  the 
Transvaal  to  offer  such  dogged  opposition 
in  all  these  respects  ?  Was  it  perchance 
religious  fervour,  the  religious  fervour 
which  seriously  persuades  Boer  farmers 
that  the    Israelites  having  been    rejected 

*  See  page  62. 
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they  have  taken  their  place  as  the  chosen 
people,  and  that  it  is  God's  will  that  all 
heathens,  natives,  and  foreigners  should 
be  driven  from  their  land  ?  Religious 
fervour  is  always  to  be  respected  and  not 
made  light  of,  but  it  ought  to  be  combined 
with  common  sense  and  wisdom,  otherwise 
it  does  not  carry  conviction  to  the  un- 
prejudiced. A  debate,  for  instance,  took 
place  in  the  Raad  upon  the  question  of 
locusts. #  Natal  had  voted  many  thousand 
pounds  towards  their  inoculation  by  bacteria 
and  extermination  as  far  as  possible,  and 
had  asked  the  Transvaal  to  help,  as  re- 
medial measures  would  be  of  far  more 
avail  if  also  pursued  over  the  border. 
Several  of  the  members  of  the  Raad  de- 
clared that  locusts,  as  in  the  days  of 
Pharaoh,  were  a  plague  sent  from  God, 
and  that  the  land  would  be  accursed  if  it 
dared  to  raise  its  hand  against  the  will  of 
the  Almighty.  Their  rhetoric  persuaded 
the  Raad  not  to  interfere,  and  the  request 
of  Natal  was  declined,  with  the  intimation 

*  July  2 1 st,  1893. 
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that  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  would 
be  ordered  instead  throughout  the  country. 
But  religious  fervour  was  not  the  prime 
motive  which  resisted  the  policy  of  customs 
union  and  railway  development,  of  equal 
political  rights  and  unity. 

Was  it  then  ignorance  ?  the  ignorance 
so  skilfully  pleaded  by  some  of  the  Boers' 
best  advocates  and  friends.  That  ignorance 
certainly  exists  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  On  one  occasion  a  Welsh  gentle- 
man had  an  interview  with  President 
Kruger.  President  Kruger  by  way  of 
conversation  asked  him  from  what  part  of 
Great  Britain  he  came.  He  told  him 
Wales.  "  Wales,  Wales,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  interpreter,  "where  is  Wales?" 
And  the  interpreter  explained  to  the 
President  that  Wales  was  a  part  of  Eng- 
land where  they  talked  a  language  as  un- 
intelligible as  Hebrew  was  on  the  Rand. 
But  ignorance  is  by  no  means  a  prime 
cause  of  resistance  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
gress and  anti  -  corruption.  There  is 
another    quality,     responsible     for    much, 
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possessed  by  Boer  politicians,  which  it 
might  be  insulting  to  call  cunning,  but 
which  closely  resembles  a  shrewdness  and  a 
capacity  for  intrigue  very  nearly  akin  to  it. 
Just  before  the  war  Mr.  F.  W.  Reitz, 
the  Transvaal  State  Secretary,  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  prominently  raised  in  an 
official  despatch  of  May  9th,  1899,  the 
question  of  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  Transvaal,  hitherto  not  disputed, 
by  insisting  that  the  Transvaal  was  a 
''sovereign  international  state."  He  saw 
when  too  late  that  he  had  "let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag,"  and  pleaded  in  vain  that  after 
all  it  was  not  necessary  to  discuss  this 
question  at  present  if  it  was  likely  to 
interfere  with  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
pending  negotiations.  Mr.  Reitz  knew 
perfectly  well  that  some  months  previously, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Peace 
Conference  at  Brussels,  the  Transvaal 
emissary  to  Europe,  Dr.  Leyds,  had  en- 
deavoured to  secure  the  presence  of  a 
representative  from  the  Transvaal  at  the 
Conference,   and   that  upon  objection   by 
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Great  Britain,  the  European  Powers  had 
expressly  excluded  the  Transvaal,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  subordinate  suzerain 
state.  Opposition  to  customs  union,  rail- 
ways, and  equal  political  rights  has  been 
so  long  and  doggedly  maintained  because 
it  was  thought  that  isolation  was  the  path 
to  independent  sovereignty. 

A  South  African  Dominion  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Crown  is  the 
only  ultimate  means  of  repressing  race- 
feeling.  It  certainly  will  never  be  repressed 
under  a  Dutch  South  African  Republic, 
with  the  corrupt  Transvaal  as  its  nucleus, 
and  President  Kruger  doing  his  best  to 
accentuate  differences  of  race.  If  Lord 
Carnarvon  made  a  grave  blunder  in  rush- 
ing the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in 
1877,  no  blunder  could  have  been  worse 
than  Mr.  Gladstone's  disastrous  Convention 
after  Majuba  Hill  in  1881,  restoring  its 
internal  independence.  Attempts  to  be 
amiable  after  a  reverse  seldom  obtain 
success  or  respect.  And  if  the  Con- 
vention of  1 88 1  was  a  folly,  no  signature 
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was  ever  put  to  a  more  badly  worded  and 
useless  paper  than  the  Convention  of  1884. 
The  Boers'  chief  object  since  1881  has 
been  to  see  how  often  they  could  break 
these  Conventions  in  spirit  without  doing  so 
in  letter.  And  now  it  is  scarcely  concealed 
that  their  aim  in  breaking  them  in  spirit 
was  to  pave  the  way  to  become  a  sovereign 
international  state.  The  restless  spirits 
of  the  Transvaal  were  willing  to  tolerate 
British  paramountcy  for  a  time,  if  Great 
Britain's  position  were  nominal  and  false, 
and  could  be  overthrown  when  convenient; 
but  when  they  echoed  British  hopes  about 
the  excellence  of  a  South  African  federa- 
tion, it  was  a  Dutch  federation  that  they 
meant,  not  a  British,  with  perhaps  a  right 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  navy  so 
long  as  they  could  not  do  without  it. 
Mr.  Kruger  would  not  have  joined  any- 
thing materially  different.  He  shares 
something  of  the  old  Boer  feeling  of 
nationality  and  independence,  and  love  of 
quiet  and  liberty,  but  he  has  worked  upon 
that  feeling  which  is  very  genuine  in  the 
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majority  of  Boer  farmers  from  less  praise- 
worthy motives. 

Some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Con- 
ventions have  been  broken  in  spirit  have 
already  become  almost  matters  of  history. 
So  far  back  as  1884  a  noticeable  instance 
occurred.  The  Convention  of  London 
had  just  been  signed,  on  February  27th, 
defining  inter  alia  the  western  boundaries 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  not  including  with- 
in those  boundaries  two  territories,  called 
Stellaland  and  Goshen,  beyond  its  south- 
west corner,  in  Bechuanaland.  Article  2 
laid  down  that  the  Transvaal  would 
"strictly  adhere  to  the  boundaries  defined 
in  the  first  Article "  of  the  Convention, 
and  Article  4  stated  that  it  would  conclude 
no  treaty  or  engagement  with  any  native 
tribe   to   its    eastward  or  westward. #     In 

*  Article  4  of  the  Convention  of  1884  runs  as  follows  : 
"  The  South  African  Republic  will  conclude  no  treaty  or 
engagement  with  any  state  or  nation  other  than  the 
Orange  Free  State,  nor  with  any  native  tribe  to  the  east- 
ward or  westward  of  the  Republic,  until  the  same  has 
been  approved  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

"Such  approval  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
granted  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  shall  not,  within 
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the  summer  of  1884  disturbances  arose  in 
connexion  with  two  native  chiefs  in  Stella- 
land  and  Goshen,  where  the  new  British 
protectorate  had  just  been  proclaimed  and 
a  British  commissioner  sent.  Boer  free- 
booters took  a  prominent  part.  On  Sep- 
tember 10th  President  Kruger,  "  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,"  issued  a  proclama- 
tion that  these  territories  were  provi- 
sionally under  the  protection  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  President  was,  in  con- 
versational language,  "  trying  it  on." 
Representations  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  once  secured  the  withdrawal  of 
the  proclamation  in  October.  Is  it  pay- 
ing an  undeserved  compliment  to  Presi- 
dent Kruger's  "slimness"  (to  use  an 
expressive  South  African  word)  to  say 
that  in  thus  making  use  of  the  Stellaland 
and  Goshen  raids  he  was  not  merely 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  get  as  much  land 

six  months  after  receiving  a  copy  of  such  treaty  (which 
shall  be  delivered  to  them  immediately  upon  its  com- 
pletion), have  notified  that  the  conclusion  of  such  treaty 
is  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  or  of  any 
of  Her  Majesty's  possessions  in  South  Africa." 
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as  possible  for  his  Afrikander  supporters, 
but  that  his  action  was  part  of  a  far-seeing 
conspiracy  for  extending  a  Boer  barrier 
right  across  Africa  to  Walfisch  Bay,  in 
order  to  prevent  entirely  all  British  ex- 
tension northwards  ? 

Other  instances  of  breaches  of  the 
Conventions  in  spirit  though  not  in  letter 
have  taken  place  with  respect  to  the 
Transvaal  Railway.  Hostile  railway 
rates,  especially  for  mining  goods  destined 
for  Johannesburg,  have  long  been  a  policy 
of  President  Kruger,  a  charge  being  made 
three  or  four  times  in  excess  of  the  rates- 
tariff  of  the  Cape  Government  Railway. 
If  the  Transvaal  Railway  were  a  State 
Railway  —  the  common  arrangement  in 
South  Africa — President  Kruger  would 
be  restrained  by  Article  13  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1884  from  imposing  these 
exorbitant    charges.*      Accordingly,     the 

*  "  Except  in  pursuance  of  any  treaty  or  engagement 
made  as  provided  in  Article  4  of  this  Convention,  no 
other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importa- 
tion into  the  South  African  Republic  of  any  article 
coming  from  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  than 
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railway  is  handed  over  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Netherlands  Company,  already 
mentioned, #  with  offices  in  Amsterdam, 
under  agreement  that  the  Transvaal 
Government  receives  85  per  cent,  of  the 
profits.  So  the  Transvaal  Government 
practically  directs  the  line,  while  the 
Netherlands  Company  is  not  bound  by 
the  Convention. 

Indeed,  hostile  rates  were  made  so  pro- 
hibitive on  the  section  of  railway  between 
the  Vaal  River  and  Johannesburg,  only 
about  fifty  miles  in  length,  that  it 
actually  was  worth  while  to  transfer  the 

are  or  may  be  imposed  on  the  like  article  coming  from 
any  other  place  or  country ;  nor  will  any  prohibition  be 
maintained  or  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  South 
African  Republic  of  any  article  coming  from  any  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  which  shall  not  equally  extend 
to  the  like  article  coming  from  any  other  place  or 
country.  And  in  like  manner  the  same  treatment  shall 
be  given  to  any  article  coming  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
South  African  Republic  as  to  the  like  article  coming 
from  any  other  place  or  country. 

"These  provisions  do  not  preclude  the  consideration 
of  special  arrangements  as  to  important  duties  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  South  African  Republic 
and  any  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies  or  possessions." 

*  See  page  53. 
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goods,  on  reaching  the  Vaal,  to  ox- 
waggons,  which  crossed  the  river  by 
"drifts"  or  fords,  and  conveyed  the  goods 
on  to  Johannesburg.  They  were  often 
mining  requisites  imported  from  Great 
Britain.  This  arrangement  did  not  at  all 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, and  they  endeavoured  in  1894  to 
close  the  drifts  through  which  the  oxen 
came  against  "over-sea"  traffic,  which  did 
not  therefore  exclude  Dutch  produce  in 
the  Free  State  and  Cape  Colony ;  but 
this  time  they  had  sailed  too  near  the 
wind,  and  legal  opinion  decided  that  their 
endeavour  was  contrary  to  Article  13  of 
the   1884  Convention. 

But  indications  were  not  wanting  that 
the  Transvaal  intended  to  be  an  un- 
friendly neighbour  to  Great  Britain. 
While  pressing  (as  was  perfectly  right) 
for  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Conventions 
by  Great  Britain  in  not  interfering  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
Transvaal  did  not  consider  herself  equally 
bound    not    to    interfere,    by    presents    of 
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steel  or  gold,  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Queen's  colonies.  Otherwise  how 
came  so  many  persistent  rumours  and 
corroborative  evidence  that  the  Matabele, 
in  the  rebellion  of  1896,  had  received 
rifles  from  over  the  Transvaal  border  ?# 
Or  why  did  Field-Cornet  Piet  Bosman, 
an  important  Transvaal  official,  stir  up 
Galishwe  to  revolt  in  the  Langeberg 
district,  near  Taungs,  on  the  British 
Bechuanaland  border  near  the  Transvaal, 
in  1896-97?  The  Transvaal  Government 
need  not  be  charged  with  active  connivance, 
but  it  was  strange  if  they  did  not  know 
the  facts,  and  they  certainly  conveniently 
shut  their  eyes.  What,  too,  was  the  origin 
of  the  raid  of  the  notorious  Colonel 
Ferreira  into  Rhodesia  in  1891  ?  It  is 
not  surprising  that  since  the  war  began 
the  Boers  have  been  trying  in  the  same 
way  to  stir  up  Basutos,  Matabeles,  and 
Zulus.  Or  why  is  there  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  now  rebel  Government  contributed 

*  Compare  also  General  Joubert's  letter  to  Lobengula, 
republished  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  August  23rd,  1899. 
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to  the  Afrikander  election  expenses  at  the 
last  Cape  Colony  elections  ?  Picture  the 
disgrace  of  European  powers  acting  a 
similar  role !  Yet  certainly  the  poverty 
of  candidates  who  came  from  the  Trans- 
vaal to  contest  Cape  seats,  and  the 
largeness  of  the  Transvaal  secret  service 
money  balance-sheet,  give  additional  colour 
to  this  widely-believed  charge.  In  1899 
the  Transvaal  Estimates  for  secret  service 
money,  ,£36,000,  exceeded  the  annual 
vote  for  the  same  item  in  the  British 
Imperial  Budget.  In  1898  the  Transvaal 
spent  £42,504  on  secret  service;  in  1896 
as  much  as  ,£191,837.  It  is  also  strange 
that  the  Transvaal  now  spends  £1,216,394 
a  year  on  the  salaries  of  its  officials,  as 
against  £51,831  in  1886,  which  is  a  very 
disproportionate  increase  compared  with 
the  increase  of  population.  Often  small 
things  furnish  quite  as  pertinent  illustrations 
as  more  important  ones.  The  complete 
gold  and  silver  coinage  for  the  Transvaal, 
pounds  and  shillings,  with  President 
Kruger's   head    upon    it,    first    minted    in 

F 
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1892,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
arrangement  in  the  entirely  independent 
Free  State,  which  has  no  mintage  of  its 
own  at  all,  and  largely  uses  English 
money.  The  existence  of  this  coinage 
does  not  so  much  call  for  remark  in  itself 
as  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the 
context  of  circumstances,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used.  The  same  may  be  said  of  an 
incident  which  has  taken  place  in  Johannes- 
burg. Originally  the  names  of  the  streets, 
"  Marshall  Street,"  "  Rissik  Street,"  and 
so  on,  have  been  put  up  on  enamel  plates 
in  English  ;  it  may  be  owing  to  a  mistake 
of  the  enameller's.  It  has  been,  however, 
considered  necessary  to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  impressing  upon  the  150,000  inhabi- 
tants of  Johannesburg,  6j  per  cent,  of 
whom  is  of  British  origin  and  7  per  cent, 
of  Dutch,  that  Dutch  is  the  official  lan- 
guage, and  that  "Straat,"  not  "  Street,"  is 
the  proper  designation.  Accordingly  the 
three  obnoxious  letters  ueet"  have  been 
everywhere  carefully  eliminated  by  chisels 
or    stones,    but    unluckily    the    damaged 
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enamelled  plates  do  not  lend  themselves 
easily  to  the  insertion  of  the  official 
substitutes,  which  indeed  has  not  been 
attempted. 

The  plainest  indication  of  unfriendliness 
has  nevertheless  obviously  been  the  con- 
tinual arming  of  the  Transvaal,  both  by 
enormous  shipments  of  ammunition  and 
by  the  building  of  the  Pretoria  and 
Johannesburg  forts,  largely  out  of  taxes 
paid  by  the  oppressed  uitlanders.  There 
are  four  forts  at  Pretoria  and  one  at 
Johannesburg.  Perhaps  President  Kruger 
is  not  to  be  wholly  blamed  for  the  un- 
friendly anxiety  by  which  he  was  seized 
when  his  country  was  first  overrun  by 
gold-seekers  in  1886.  An  invasion  of 
adventurers  and  speculators  is  not  a 
welcome  event  at  best,  least  of  all  to 
Boers  who  treasure  the  wildness  of  their 
homesteads.  But  President  Kruoer  and 
his  counsellors  seem  to  have  determined 
from  the  outset  to  give  as  little  heed  as 
possible  to  the  Conventions,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  resist  Great  Britain  some  day  if 
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necessary,  and  to  act  independently  of  her 
rather  than  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  consulta- 
tion with  her  as  the  paramount  power. 
It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  repeated 
that  if  the  war  had  not  come  now,  it 
was  fated  to  come  later  with  even  greater 
bloodshed.  It  was  certainly  with  no 
predisposition  that  I  came  to  this  con- 
clusion—  I  was  driven  to  it  with  great 
reluctance.  The  wretched  Jameson  raid 
had  the  effect  of  putting  President  Kruger 
in  the  right  in  the  eyes  of  many  people 
who  had  not  studied  South  African  history, 
and  he  was  not  slow  to  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunity.  Large  stores  of  arms 
and  ammunition  were  ordered  in  1895 
(before  the  raid),  1896,  1897,  and  1898. 
From  1896  to  1898  the  Portuguese  cus- 
toms entries  at  Delagoa  Bay  will  certify 
that  at  least  200,000  rifles,  besides  cannon, 
passed  through  that  harbour  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  figure  is  of  significance  when 
it  is  remembered  that  President  Kruger 
used  to  say  before  the  war  that  he 
had  only  about  30,000  fighting  burghers. 
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Giving  the  Free  State  credit  for  another 
15,000,  there  remains  an  enormous  margin, 
even  allowing  two  rifles  to  every  man. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  great  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  President  looked 
forward  in  the  future  to  a  general  rising 
of  the  Dutch  farmers  in  Cape  Colony, 
to  whom  he  would  have  the  gratification 
of  supplying  arms  against  Great  Britain. 
His  knowledge  that  he  could  promptly 
mobilize  a  strongly-armed  force,  and  his 
later  action  in  sending  Great  Britain  his 
ultimatum,  might  have  mitigated  the  sur- 
prise which  he  expressed  before  the  war 
that  Britain  was  sending  out  troops  in 
anticipation  of  a  possible  struggle  6,000 
miles  from  her  base,  even  when  she  was 
still  hoping  for  peace. 

Who  is  responsible  for  all  this  want  of 
understanding  and  aggression,  from  the 
time  of  the  Stellaland  raids  to  the  nego- 
tiations about  Swaziland,  and  the  restless 
desire  of  the  Transvaal  to  occupy  a  port 
on  the  sea-coast  ?  A  port  would  enable  it 
to  communicate  with  greater  freedom  with 
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"  sovereign  international  states,"  and  more 
easily  give  the  go-by  to  restrictive  Con- 
ventions. President  Kruger  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  policy,  but  he  has  been 
influenced  and  strengthened  in  his  purpose 
by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Leyds,  the  Transvaal 
emissary  to  Europe.  Dr.  Leyds  is  said 
socially  to  be  a  charming  man,  musical 
and  pleasant,  and  extremely  clever,  but 
he  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  England,  and  his 
astuteness  shares,  with  President  Krugers, 
a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  present  war. 
Many  blame  him  also  for  the  numbers  of 
"Hollanders" — Dutchmen  from  Holland 
— who  have  been  imported  into  the 
Transvaal,  and  to  whose  ranks  he  himself 
belongs.  After  their  arrival  it  turned  out 
that  there  was  not  work  enough  for  them 
all  in  the  railway  and  other  departments  for 
which  they  were  originally  required,  and 
they  were  transferred  to  positions  in  the  civil 
service.  Including  officials,  stationmasters, 
school-teachers,  and  engineers,  there  are 
probably  fully  3,000  who  have  interests 
in  the  maintenance  of  President  Kruger's 
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government.  Dutch  Afrikanders  were 
overlooked,  and  are  very  jealous  of  the 
Hollanders,  and  the  main  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  appears  to  be  excessive 
dislike  of  the  English. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  what  has 
been  written  that  many  an  ignorant  Boer, 
as  well  as  the  more  educated,  is  not  an 
excellent  fellow.  His  perseverance  in 
trekking  into  and  developing  a  new 
country,  in  circumstances  of  special 
difficulty,  ought  to  command  general 
respect,  not  less  than  the  cultivation  of 
his  farm  to  a  standard  which  he  well 
knows  and  loves  ;  but  he  is  the  innocent 
tool  of  the  oligarchy,  and  they  have  care- 
fully misinstructed  him  to  believe  that  in 
fighting  against  the  English  he  is  chiefly 
fighting  for  the  retention  of  his  private 
ownership  of  his  farm.  Some  Boers  have 
even  fancied  they  were  fighting  a  notorious 
uitlander  called  Franchise.  What  dis- 
affection would  have  been  saved  in  South 
Africa  if  President  Kru^er  and  his  coun- 
sellors  had  seen  their  way  to  smooth  over 
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differences  of  race,  instead  of  pointedly 
dividing  English  and  Dutch  into  different 
camps !  A  South  African  Dominion 
under  the  British  Imperial  Crown  is  thus 
the  only  chance  of  eventually  allaying  the 
ill-feeling  which  has  been  stirred  up,  and 
if  such  a  Dominion  was  not  obtainable 
without  war,  it  is  better  that  the  war 
should  have  come  now,  rather  than  when 
President  Kruger's  preparations  were 
even  more  complete,  and  he  would  have 
shown  less  hesitation  in  declaring  it. 
Since  Majuba  the  Boers  have  had  a 
rooted  contempt  for  British  arms.  A  war 
with  Great  Britain,  they  were  convinced, 
only  meant  another  Majuba ;  at  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war  all  except  the 
older  leaders — speaking  generally — were 
confident  of  triumphant  success.  "  Don't 
let's  have  another  Majuba!"  was  the  reply 
of  our  troops  at  Elandslaagte  as  they 
charged  to  victory.*  And  the  heart  of 
a  determined  Empire  and  her  colonies 
is  beating  in  unison  with  them. 

*  I  was  told  this  by  one  present  at  the  engagement. 
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The  Transvaal  under  its  present  system 
of  administration  must  have  continued  to 
be  an  incessant  source  of  unrest  to  South 
Africa,  and  the  nursery  of  every  political 
and  commercial  bitterness.  Apparently 
marked  out  by  destiny  to  become  the 
richest  state  of  South  Africa,  it  had 
been    using:    its   gold    to    arm    more    and 

o  o 

more  ever  since  the  Jameson  raid,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  throw  off  the 
mask  at  the  opportune  moment,  when 
possibly  England  might  be  engaged  in 
European  complications.  Mr.  Gladstones 
action  in  1 88 1  and  Dr.  Jameson's  raid  in 
1895  are  tne  two  most  conspicuous  illus- 
trations of  the  alternate  compromise  and 
irritation  which  are  alike  unpleasant  con- 
tributories  to  the  crisis,  while  President 
Kruger's  methods  of  negotiation  by  bar- 
gaining and  delay  gave  him  more  time  for 
military  preparation.  The  aim  of  Pre- 
torian  statesmanship  under  his  guidance, 
and  that  of  Dr.  Leyds  and  other  Hol- 
landers, has  long  been  a  vast  Dutch  South 
African    Republic    erected    on    the    ruins 
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of  British  paramountry,  to  be  worked  for 
by  diplomacy  or  by  force  of  arms.  Their 
aim  was  partly  foreshadowed  in  the 
cherished  substitution  of  the  term  "  South 
African  Republic"  for  "  Transvaal"  in  all 
official  matters  ;  for  the  new  designation 
contained  plenty  of  latent  powers  of  expan- 
sion, ample  but  not  too  obtrusive.  They 
used  all  their  influence  to  discourage  every 
tendency  of  imperial  sentiment  in  South 
Africa  and  to  foster  every  symptom  of 
republican  sentiment.  So  long  as  the 
virtual  independence  of  the  Transvaal 
existed,  it  would  have  been  a  rallying- 
point  of  Dutch  race-feeling  and  hostility. 
If  the  Transvaal  Government  had  not 
existed,  the  Orange  Free  State  would 
have  readily  fallen  into  line  with  a 
national  British  federation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are 
intellectual  and  thoughtful  Dutch  Afri- 
kanders at  the  Cape  who  feel  strongly 
that  they  are  born  British  South  Afri- 
cans ;  that  Britain  is  the  country  of  their 
citizenship ;     that     they    have    no    other 
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country  notwithstanding  their  Dutch 
sympathies,  and  that  a  Dominion  of 
South  Africa  under  the  British  flag, 
like  Canada,  would,  if  brought  to  pass, 
be  a  state  of  affairs  with  which  they 
would  live  entirely  content ;  but  this  is 
clearly  not  the  view  of  the  Pretorian 
clique  who  have  put  their  sympathies 
to  so  cruel  a  test.  The  Pretorian  clique 
is  vigorously  anti- British.  Were  it  not 
so,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  crusade 
against  the  English  language,  of  this  dead- 
set  against  uitlanders,  of  the  enormous 
disposal  of  secret  service  money — it  may 
be  for  purposes  of  press  agitation  in 
Europe,  or  in  support  of  Dutch  candidates 
at  Cape  Colony  elections,  or  ammunition, 
or  other  rebellious  motives — and  of  this 
anti-British  policy  of  concessions?  What 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  but  that 
this  unfortunate  race-feeling  will  continue, 
to  the  ruin  of  all  interests  in  South  Africa, 
so  long  as  the  present  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment is  there  to  stir  it  up?  If  some 
magician  by  some  painless  process  could 
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have  removed  the  Transvaal  Government, 
race  -  feeling  and  its  attendant  troubles 
would  have  gradually  vanished  with  it ; 
but  the  painless  process  could  not  be 
found,  and  war  has  ensued.  Unluckily 
scientific  experiments  in  politics  cannot  be 
made,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
prove  mathematically  which  side  is  right. 
On  the  one  side  Great  Britain  champions 
equal  rights  to  all  white  races,  on  the 
other  an  oligarchy  of  rebels  strives  to 
obtain  complete  independence  in  order  to 
retain  complete  corruption. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NATAL 

THE  first  thing  that  strikes  an 
English  traveller  in  Natal  is  the 
heartfelt  thoroughness  of  its  enthusiastic 
loyalty.  Its  whole  atmosphere  breathes 
sturdy  devotion  to  the  Empire  of  which 
it  is  a  member.  Natal  has  had  to  bear 
the  first  brunt  of  the  war,  and  every 
colonist,  soldier  or  volunteer,  was  proud 
to  take  up  his  share  in  the  defence. 
Some  of  the  colonists,  indeed,  have  never 
been  "home,"  as  they  express  it,  to  the 
centre  of  the  Empire  for  which  they  have 
fought  so  pluckily,  but  all  are  ready  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Im- 
perial troops  ;  their  keenness  never  flags, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  country 
renders    their    services    of    the     highest 
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value.     The  colony  deserves  to  reap  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  the  war. 

In  another  respect  much  credit  is  due 
to  Natal.  She  has  not  a  large  area ; 
including  Zululand  she  covers  about 
36,000  square  miles  ;  and  her  compara- 
tively small  white  population  rules  a  very 
large  number  of  Kaffirs,  and  on  the 
south  coast  there  are  many  hard-working 
coolies ;  but  the  white  population  has 
shown  the  most  praiseworthy  goodwill 
and  capacity  to  provide  for  the  enormous 
influx  of  destitute  Johannesburgers  who 
streamed  into  the  country  at  and  before 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Miners  arrived 
who  had  left  their  little  all  at  Johannes- 
burg ;  refugee  families  came  down  the 
railway  in  cattle-trucks  with  no  money 
to  take  them  home.  The  distress  occa- 
sioned in  Johannesburg  just  before  the 
war  was  at  the  time  scarcely  realized  in 
England.  The  number  of  refugees  in 
Natal  alone  has  been  estimated  at  fully 
30,000.  They  were  to  be  seen  constantly 
in  the  towns,  standing  idle,  reading  the 
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latest  news  at  the  corners  of  the  main 
streets,  or  lounging  about  the  open  spaces. 
Most  of  them  flocked  to  Durban.  Some 
were  put  up  there  in  the  Drill  Hall ;  some 
were  enabled  to  camp  out  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Show  Ground  ;  some  were  taken 
pity  on  by  private  families  ;  some  found 
tents  near  the  Town  Hall ;  and  some 
encamped  at  different  spots  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean.  These  included  the  refugees 
who  had  come  down  from  Newcastle  after 
that  town  was  evacuated.  The  Relief 
Committee  which  was  appointed  did  their 
utmost  to  provide  food  and  shelter  and 
comfort.  The  pressure  of  the  emergency 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  difficulty  we 
ourselves  had  in  getting  packing  for  our 
packing-cases  to  send  home  a  few  curios 
by  direct  sea.  Nearly  all  the  waste  pack- 
ing material,  straw,  and  shavings,  had 
been  given  away  for  bedding  and  pillows. 
We  at  length  found  some  tolerable  sub- 
stitute. 

The  peculiar  political  boundaries  of  the 
colony    made    it    an    attractive    point    of 
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attack  for  the  Boers,  apart  from  the 
physical  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
old  associations  of  British  defeat.  The 
long  tongue  of  land  which  stretches  up 
past  Newcastle  to  Laing's  Nek,  Majuba 
Hill,  and  Charlestown,  all  temporarily 
occupied  by  the  Boers,  forms  a  wedge 
between  the  Free  State  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  was,  in  consequence,  a  very 
weak  position  strategically.  It  cannot  be 
questioned  that  General  Symons,  whose 
loss  the  Empire  had  to  mourn  in  the 
first  engagement  of  the  war  in  the  hour 
of  his  victory  at  Dundee,  and  who  had 
for  several  months  ably  commanded  the 
troops  in  Natal,  was  perfectly  right  in 
advising,  when  hostilities  were  on  the 
point  of  beginning,  that  he  could  not 
defend  this  wedge  with  the  available 
troops.  It  would  have  been  courting 
the  risk  of  being  cut  off  and  therefore 
of  a  grave  defeat ;  but  the  inevitable 
evacuation  could  not  but  be  under- 
taken with  mixed  feelings.  It  is  not 
pleasant  at  best  voluntarily  to  leave  one's 
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territory  in  the  hands  of  rebels,  and  to 
sacrifice  its  railway  to  be  worked  at  their 
mercy  and  for  their  convenience.  Yet, 
even  with  a  full  complement  of  troops, 
the  task  of  defence  would  have  been  so 
difficult  that  it  would  probably  have 
swallowed  up  for  some  time  a  very  large 
number  of  men  who  could  have  been 
more  effectively  employed  elsewhere. 
And  when  it  is  also  borne  in  mind  that 
along  the  northern  strip  of  Natal  there 
live  an  appreciable  number  of  Boer 
farmers,  who  have  at  the  least  neutral 
sympathies,  the  difficulty  of  the  position 
can  be  understood.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to 
the  prompt  condemnation  of  the  Jameson 
raid  expressed  by  Sir  Walter  Hely- 
Hutchinson,  the  Governor,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  opinion  of  the  colony,  that 
these  farmers  were  not  more  inimical. 

I  ought  to  add,  in  view  of  some  criti- 
cisms made  in  England,  that  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  there  was  at  the  time  never  any 
question  of  withdrawing  from  Ladysmith. 
Ladysmith    is    a    permanent    camp    with 
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permanent  buildings,  the  Aldershot  of 
Natal,  expressly  chosen  by  military  ex- 
perts for  that  purpose  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tongue  of  land  described.  The  military 
experts  may  have  been  wrong,  but  the 
place  was  chosen  long  ago.  To  have 
withdrawn  from  it  would  not  only  have 
involved  the  blowing  up  or  removal  of  a 
large  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition, 
which  there  was  no  possibility  of  immedi- 
ately replacing  if  destroyed,  but  would  have 
obliged  us  subsequently  to  retake  a  position 
which  the  prolonged  failure  of  the  strenu- 
ous Boer  attacks  upon  it  has  shown  to  be 
strong.  And  at  that  time  the  force  that 
the  Boers  were  bringing  against  Lady- 
smith  was  underrated,  both  in  Natal  and 
in  England.  I  have  no  pretensions  to  be 
a  military  critic,  but  perhaps  a  very  wise 
tactician  might,  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages, have  chosen  withdrawal  as 
the  better  course  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  make  a   short 
reference  here  to  my  visit  to   Ladysmith 
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on  October  nth,  the  day  on  which  the 
forty-eight  hours  of  Mr.  Kruger's  ultimatum 
expired.  My  wife  was  not  allowed  to 
accompany  me.  I  had  travelled  from 
Pietermaritzburg  the  night  before,  and 
had  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  camp  at 
Dundee,  reaching  Ladysmith  in  the  even- 
ing within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  arrival 
of  Sir  George  White  and  Sir  Archibald 
Hunter.  The  little  town,  which  stands 
about  two  miles  away  from  the  camp,  has 
only  a  normal  population  of  4,500.  Every- 
where it  was  overcrowded ;  I  was  told 
there  was  no  room  to  be  had ;  at  the 
Railway  Hotel  I  asked  in  vain  for  an 
outhouse  to  sleep  in.  I  eventually  man- 
aged to  get  quite  comfortably  put  up  at 
the  back  of  the  station.  Next  day,  the 
twelfth  of  October,  was  very  wet  in  Lady- 
smith  ;  a  heavy  thunderstorm  scoured  the 
whole  ground,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  at 
brighter  intervals  that  I  took  a  few  photo- 
graphs of  the  camp.  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  busy  scenes  I  saw.  Many 
horses    kept  arriving,   but   a  good   many 
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were  not  yet  fit  after  their  long  sea  and 
railway  journey.  The  military  authorities 
were  fully  conscious  that  the  security  of 
their  position  depended  upon  no  blunder 
being  made  in  any  respect.  Their  magni- 
ficently brave  defence  has  testified  to  their 
conspicuous  yet  cautious  power  of  resource. 
I  had  not  left  Ladysmith  twelve  hours 
before  news  came  to  Pietermaritzburg, 
two  hours  after  my  return  there  on  October 
13th,  to  say  that  the  Boers  had  crossed 
the  border  both  from  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Free  State,  with  forces  of  4,000  and 
3,000  respectively,  and  that  Sir  George 
White  had  started  to  meet  one  of  these 
forces,  so  that  he  had  had  but  a  short  time 
for  preparation.  The  day,  however,  only 
ended  in  mutual  reconnoitring,  as  the 
Boers  were  indisposed  to  leave  the  hilly 
fastnesses,  and  were  content  for  that  day 
with  having  occupied  Newcastle  without 
opposition.  The  country  round  Lady- 
smith  is  a  good  deal  more  hilly  than  that 
near  Dundee,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
more  rocky  or  stony  patches. 
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ite  had  started  to  meet  one  of  these 
:ad  had  but  a  short  time 
The  day,  however,  only 
reconnoitring,    as    the 
Boers  we  10  leave  the  hilly 

fast  content  for  that  day 

with  having  occupied  Newcastle  without 
opposition.  The  country  round  Lady- 
smith  is  a  good  deal  more  hilly  than  that 
near  Dundee,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
more  rocky  or  stony  patches. 
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But  the  physical  nature  of  the  country 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  political  boundary. 
Its  character  differs  entirely  from  that  of 
the  tropical  coast-line.  Long  low  ranges 
of  mountains  and  hills,  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  not  particularly  high 
in  appearance  or  striking  in  outline,  sweep 
down  in  grassy  slopes  covered  with 
boulders  and  stones.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  grass  is  brown  and 
dried  up,  and  the  hills  look  absolutely 
bare  until  the  rains  be^in  in  October. 
The  land  is  suitable  for  grazing,  and  con- 
siderable flocks  of  sheep  are  kept,  and 
there  are  flourishing  farms.  Valleys  inter- 
sect the  mountain  slopes,  which  are  broken 
at  the  bottom  by  steep  banks  and  sandy 
watercourses  or  "spruits" — dry  during  the 
dry  season,  and  liable  in  the  wet  season 
suddenly  to  be  flooded,  so  as  to  become 
impassable,  and  as  suddenly  to  become 
fordable  or  dry  again.  This  liability  to 
flood  is,  of  course,  quite  as  true  of  the 
river  Tugela,  which  at  this  part  of  its 
course  is  about  eighty  yards  wide.     Taken 
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altogether,  the  ground  is  very  favourable 
to  Boer  methods  of  warfare,  fighting  singly 
from  behind  rocks  and  laying  ambushes  in 
watercourses,  while  the  farms  have  been 
looted  for  commissariat. 

The  war  also  affects  Natal  from  a  some- 
what distinct  point  of  view.  Her  chief 
commerce  hitherto  has  been  along  the 
Charlestown  line  of  railway  with  the 
Transvaal,  and  this  would  have  probably 
continued  to  be  so  had  peace  lasted,  even 
though  Natal  had  in  1898  become  a 
member  of  the  South  African  customs 
union  with  Cape  Colony  and  the  Free 
State.  A  quarrel  with  the  Transvaal 
therefore  cripples  much  of  her  commerce, 
and  so  long  as  the  Transvaal  is  her  own 
mistress  differential  rates  can  always  be 
put  on  against  Natal  by  the  Netherlands 
Company,  to  which  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment has  granted  the  concession  of  the 
railways,  and  which  works  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Transvaal  Government.*  Natal 
accordingly  now  looks  to  Great  Britain  to 

*  See  p.  62. 
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"do  the  thing  thoroughly,"  to  use  a  com- 
mon phrase,  as  Natal  has  staked  a  great 
part  of  her  commerce  upon  the  issue. 
That  events  will  bring  full  reward  for  her 
loyalty  there  need  be  no  doubt,  but  in  the 
meantime  I  am  informed  that  there  are 
firms  in  Johannesburg  which  have  already 
expressed  an  intention  of  sending  their 
traffic  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  through 
Natal,  instead  of  the  Cape  Colony,  where 
occurrences  have  proved  that  there  are 
so  many  disloyal  Dutch. 

Natal  has  been  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  scenes  of  the  war,  and  this  may 
be  a  convenient  place  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations with  regard  to  certain  con- 
tingencies which  might  have  arisen  in 
connexion  with  our  troops.  This  book 
does  not  pretend  to  undertake  military 
criticism,  which  indeed  is  at  best  usually 
faulty  until  facts  are  fully  known.  It  is, 
however,  true  to  say  that  the  facility  with 
which  the  Boers  could  at  any  moment 
mobilise  necessarily  severely  handicapped 
a   Power  which,    with   patient  desires  for 
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peace,  might  have  to  carry  on  a  war 
and  convey  troops  six  thousand  miles 
from  home.  There  is  no  precedent  for 
a  war  of  such  magnitude,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  and  military  experts  at  home 
certainly  did  not  realize  the  dimen- 
sions to  which  it  might  grow.  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  reluctant  to  pro- 
voke a  war  by  sending  out  troops  with 
needless  rapidity.  The  Boers  were  all 
mounted,  and  could  move  very  quickly. 
The  last  communication  from  the  British 
Government  was  handed  in  at  Pretoria  on 
September  25th.  Through-railway  com- 
munication between  Natal  and  the  Trans- 
vaal was  stopped  by  order  of  the  Transvaal 
Government  on  September  29th.  On 
September  30th  some  16,000  Boers  were 
already  threatening  the  Natal  border  at 
Charlestown,  close  to  Majuba  Hill.  The 
Boer  ultimatum  was  the  next  communica- 
tion between  the  two  Governments,  and 
was  despatched  on  October  9th.  If  the 
Boers  had  invaded  Natal  about  the  first  of 
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October,  they  probably  had  it  in  their 
power  to  have  given  us  the  trouble  of 
reconquering  Africa  from  the  sea.  Our 
newspaper  correspondents  published  the 
fact  broadcast,  at  the  time,  that  we  had  not 
enough  troops  to  resist  effectually,  and  cer- 
tainly had  the  Boers  attacked  some  share 
of  blame  would  have  rested  upon  them.  It 
was  a  wise  decision  of  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  censorship  of  telegrams, 
cypher  or  otherwise,  dealing  with  military 
news.  The  cypher  telegrams  were  of  course 
treated  confidentially  by  the  censor  to 
whom  they  were  explained.  Subsequently, 
however,  they  were  prohibited  altogether. 
There  was  no  reason  why  too  enterprising 
war  correspondents  should  inform  the 
Boers  of  everything  they  wanted  to  know. 
The  danger  to  Natal  was  great.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  the  invasion  was 
not  made  at  that  moment  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  that  the  Boers  did  not  then 
believe  themselves  quite  perfectly  prepared 
to  see  it  through.  The  danger  was  largely 
foreseen    by    Colonel     Hime,    the    Prime 
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Minister  of  Natal,  and  his  Government, 
when  they  asked  the  Imperial  Government 
in  the  summer  of  1899  for  more  troops, 
which  were  sent  to  them  from  India  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  George 
White,  and  which  have  very  gallantly 
defended  Ladysmith  under  his  general- 
ship. They  were  received  with  ringing 
cheers  by  the  awaiting  crowds  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg  and  elsewhere  as  they  steamed 
up  the  Natal  railway,  where  admirable 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  the 
general  manager  for  their  prompt  con- 
veyance to  the  front. 

The  Imperial  Light  Horse  trained  at 
Pietermaritzburg,  the  South  African  Light 
Horse  trained  in  Cape  Colony,  and 
similar  bodies  were  invaluable  auxiliaries 
to  the  strength  of  our  army.  All  of  them 
deserve  to  be  remembered  as  reflecting 
high  credit  on  those  who  organized  and 
on  those  who  fought  in  them.  They  con- 
sisted of  volunteers  who  knew  the  country, 
men  who  have  lived  in  the  country, 
Johannesburgers  who  are    fighting  for  a 
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personal  grievance  of  their  own,  keen 
spirits  ready  and  able  to  cope  with  every 
emergency,  rich  men  cheerfully  proud  to 
defray  their  own  expenses  and  those  of 
others,  resourceful  minds  as  familiar  with 
the  ground  as  the  Boers  are  themselves. 
As  these  corps  were  partly  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  injustices  received  from  Boer 
government,  the  Boers  were  particularly 
irate  at  their  formation.  Their  services 
are  to  be  most  appreciatively  and  cordially 
estimated,  and  the  squadrons  would  no 
doubt  manoeuvre  with  great  effect  with 
the  help  of  our  colonial  brothers  who 
have  volunteered  so  freely  from  every 
corner  of  the  Empire. 

The  possibility  of  a  rising  of  natives  in 
Zululand  was  thought  at  one  time  to 
threaten  Natal,  just  as  a  similar  con- 
tingency has  been  a  possible  danger  in 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  The 
Zulu  war  of  1879  was  largely  undertaken 
by  Great  Britain  to  relieve  the  Transvaal 
from  Zulu  depredation,  and  Great  Britain 
bore  the  cost  of  it  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
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the  Transvaal,  whose  exchequer  indeed 
had  just  been  bankrupt,  with  only  1 2s.  6d. 
as  total  assets.  Such,  however,  is  political 
gratitude,  that  before  the  present  war  the 
Boers  made  considerable  efforts  to  bring 
about  discontent  and  disturbances  in  Zulu- 
land,  which  might  embarrass  British 
authority  in  connexion  with  the  return 
of  the  chief  Dinizulu  ;  but  the  Zulus  have 
been  treated  with  harshness  by  the  Boers, 
and  were  not  very  likely  to  turn  a  willing 
ear  to  their  instigations.  Nevertheless, 
natives  like  the  Zulus  or  Matabeles  have 
still  strong  fighting  instincts,  and  many 
of  them  are  watchful  enough  for  any 
sign  of  English  or  Dutch  weakness. 
In  another  generation  it  might  be  a 
different  story,  but  a  Zulu  probably  still 
recollects  his  father's  prowess,  and  prob- 
ably a  Matabele — unless  he  was  too 
much  beaten  in  1896 — is  still  conscious 
of  his  own ;  and  England,  in  the  eyes 
of  natives,  has  not  before  now  con- 
clusively shown  them  her  claim  to 
superiority. 
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This  chapter  cannot  be  concluded  with- 
out once  again  referring  to  the  sturdy 
loyalty  of  Natal.  The  Boers  were  massing 
near  Charlestown  the  first  week  in  October, 
ten  days  before  Mr.  Kruger's  ultimatum, 
and  the  promptitude  and  courage  with 
which  Natal  prepared  to  defend  herself 
by  her  own  volunteers,  carabineers,  and 
mounted  infantry,  at  the  critical  moment 
before  our  troops  landed  from  India,  show 
the  splendid  spirit  by  which  the  little 
colony  is  animated.  Nothing  daunted, 
she  strained  every  nerve  to  assist  her 
garrison,  and  her  efforts  were  a  very 
material  gain  to  the   Imperial  forces. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
RHODESIA 

RHODESIA  still  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity of  those  memorable  coach- 
journeys,  so  familiar  to  South  Africans, 
which  are  gradually  disappearing  before 
the  advancing  railways.  We  had  full  ex- 
perience of  them,  and  they  justify  an 
account  of  personal  recollections.  From 
Salisbury  to  Bulawayo,  and,  as  the  line  to 
Mafeking  and  Kimberley  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Boers,  back  from  Bula- 
wayo to  Salisbury,  we  travelled  the  285 
miles  each  way  in  the  famous  stage-coaches 
— the  identical  type  of  coach  which  was 
attacked  near  Gwelo  (through  which  we  also 
passed)  in  the  Matabele  war  of  1896.  No 
novices,  like  ourselves,  can  have  the  least 
conception  before  starting  what  travellers 
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are  really  in  for.  Sitting  bolt  upright  for 
three  days  and  nights,  jogging  violently 
over  almost  unfathomable  ruts,  tossing 
about  on  jagged  bits  of  rock  and  boulders, 
lugged  through  precipitous  drifts  or  water- 
courses, the  floor  of  the  coach  inside 
washed  in  crossing  a  swollen  streamlet, 
together  with  some  of  the  provisions  we 
had  brought  with  us,  ploughing  in  the  wet 
season  through  depths  of  red  or  black 
mud,  in  the  dry  season,  I  believe,  literally 
clothed  with  layers  of  red  dust ;  all  these 
are  common  attributes  of  a  coach  journey. 
Once,  on  a  different  occasion,  I  was  obliged 
to  sleep  out  the  night,  because  the  little 
river  which  I  had  to  cross  had  become 
such  a  torrent  that  it  was  impossible  to  ford 
without  my  mules  being  swept  away  by 
the  stream  ;  a  farmer,  with  his  "trekking" 
waggon-load  and  family,  had  already  been 
waiting  four  days  on  the  bank  to  cross, 
and  he  cheerfully  told  me  that  on  one 
occasion  he  had  had  to  wait  fifteen.  My 
experience  of  South  Africa  would  not 
have  been  complete  without  the  occurrence. 
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The  comfort  of  the  traveller  by  coach  is 
not  increased  when  the  conveyance  is 
packed  to  its  full  complement  of  nine  or 
twelve  passengers.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  coach  is  empty,  the  lightness  makes  the 
jolting  worse.  At  night,  after  heroic  efforts 
to  get  to  sleep  in  the  cramped  sitting 
posture,  and  when  on  the  point  of  success, 
a  jolt  might  often  come,  so  tremendous 
that  we  were  heaved  up  nearly  to  the  roof 
of  the  vehicle.  On  the  second  night,  when 
we  had  been  sufficiently  reduced  to  a 
torpid  pulp  to  be  perhaps  able  to  sleep 
almost  in  spite  of  ourselves,  a  halloo  from 
the  driver  might  suddenly  announce  that 
he  had  arrived  at  too  muddy  a  slough  to 
pull  the  coach  through  unless  the  men  got 
out  to  walk  or  wade.  At  one  point  the 
driver  kindly  warned  us  that  we  should 
probably  upset  during  the  next  seven 
miles ;  and  a  passenger  then  informed  my 
wife  that  a  short  time  before  the  coach 
actually  did  upset  there,  and  that  the 
only  lady  passenger  was  disfigured  for 
life. 
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It  may  be  a  villainous  form  of  travelling, 
but  nevertheless  the  reminiscences  of  the 
journey  are  attractive.  In  early  morning, 
at  sunrise  over  the  well -watered  though 
stunted  woods  of  Mashonaland,  we  saw 
wild  ostriches  and  silver  jackals  ;  had  we 
been  lucky  we  might  have  seen  a  lion. 
The  country  in  Matabeleland  and  towards 
Bulawayo  is  flatter  and  less  watered,  with 
occasional  small  trees  upon  it.  At  Fort 
Charter,  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  Salisbury  to  Bulawayo,  there  is  the 
best  provision  store  on  the  way.  The 
keeper  of  the  store,  an  Englishman,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of 
Rhodesian  farmers,  and  the  farm  is 
instructive  as  showing  how  much  can  be 
grown  and  pastured  in  Mashonaland. 
The  herd  of  cattle,  the  nice  dairy  where 
large  quantities  of  butter  are  made,  a 
good  garden  and  young  orchard  with 
promising  vines,  apples,  peaches,  figs, 
apricots,  guavas,  make  a  remarkable 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  Rhodesia 
at    present,   where    energy   is   devoted   to 
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mines  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
Tinned  food  is  still  the  backbone  of  life. 
Eggs  are  luxuries,  and,  like  some  other 
foods,  they  have  been  especially  rare  when 
communication  between  Bulawayo  and  the 
Cape  is  cut  off.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  colony  of  Dutch  farmers,  but 
though  one  or  two  here  and  there  have 
gone  to  the  Transvaal  to  fight  for  the 
Boers,  the  majority  when  we  visited  this 
district  were  passive,  content,  and  loyal. 
I  cannot  answer  for  districts  nearer  the 
frontier.  The  attitude  of  the  pasture-loving 
Mashonas  was  also  likely  to  be  peaceful ; 
that  of  the  more  warlike  Matabeles  has 
already  been  referred  to.#  If,  however, 
the  Boers  had  invaded  Rhodesia,  the 
natives  might  have  retired  to  the  hills 
and  stood  aloof,  and  isolated  cases  of 
murder  by  them  might  have  occurred  in 
the  few  scattered  European  farms ;  and 
little  distinction  might  have  been  drawn 
between  Dutch  and  English  farmers. 
The    prospect    that    the    Boers    would 

*  Page  92. 
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invade  Rhodesia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  small.  Perhaps  the  reason  for 
doing  so  that  would  have  best  appealed 
to  some  of  them  was  that  they  half  looked 
upon  it  as  the  private  property  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  through  whose  determination  and 
energy  the  country  was  first  explored  by 
the  pioneers  in  1890,  but  all  their  strength 
was  required  further  south  to  resist  the 
pending  attack  there.  The  small  forces 
facing  each  other  at  Fort  Tuli,  at  the 
Transvaal  frontier,  one  of  the  nearest 
points  to  Bulawayo,  though  160  miles 
from  it,  were  both  afraid  that  the  other 
was  going  to  begin  hostilities,  and  that 
reinforcements  to  the  enemy  might  destroy 
the  chance  of  prolonged  resistance.  The 
only  cause  which  might  have  brought 
marauding  Boers  into  Rhodesia  was  prob- 
ably severe  defeats  in  the  south. 

Indirectly  the  industrial  and  political 
condition  of  Rhodesia  is  certainly  relevant 
to  the  crisis.  Its  industrial  prospects,  and 
particularly  its  mining  prospects,  have  a 
weighty    bearing    upon    its    ultimate    im- 
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portance,  and  its  mining  prospects  depend 
a  great  deal  upon  its  railway  development. 
Much  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Rhodes  him- 
self for  both  its  industries  and  its  railways, 
and  the  admiration  which  he  commands 
in  these  respects  is  scarcely  less  than  the 
affection  which  his  personal  kindnesses 
have  earned. 

Its  railways  and  railway  surveys  are 
being  rapidly  pushed  on.  The  through 
line  from  Cape  Town  to  Bulawayo 
was  opened  in  1897  5  by  1902,  or  before, 
it  is  hoped  to  open  the  extension  from 
Bulawayo  to  Salisbury,  which  passes 
through  promising  gold  reefs  in  the 
Hartley  district,  and  joins  the  Beira 
railway  to  the  coast.  Another  line  is 
being  surveyed  towards  the  Wankie  coal 
districts  near  the  Zambesi.  All  these 
highways  should  make  the  introduction 
of  adequate  mining  machinery  into  the 
country  less  expensive  than  it  has  hitherto 
been.  Some  day,  too,  there  will  no  doubt 
be  a  direct  line  of  railway  between  Bula- 
wayo and  Delagoa  Bay,  which  seems  the 
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natural  harbour  for  the  Gwanda  mining 
district  of  Rhodesia.  And  the  British 
South  Africa  Company's  returns  of  the 
gold  output  have  been  encouraging.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  reef  as  rich  as 
the  Johannesburg  Rand  is  to  be  found 
more  than  once  in  the  history  of  a 
world,  but  while,  before  the  railway, 
the  Rhodesian  output  of  gold  for  the 
whole  period  from  1890  to  1898  was  only 
7,169  ounces,  it  rose  with  the  arrival  of 
the  railway  to  18,085  ounces  for  the  year 
1898  only,  and  the  last  available  returns 
show  that  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899 
the  output  was  as  much  as  36,204  ounces. 
Of  course  in  all  mining  there  is  specula- 
tion ;  even  in  Johannesburg  there  are 
indifferent  mines  and  unprofitable  mines  ; 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  prospects  of 
Rhodesia  are  bright,  and  it  has  a  good 
mining  future  before  it.  We  inspected 
three  Rhodesian  mines,  as  well  as  one 
in  Johannesburg,  when  many  of  the  mines 
there  were  already  shut  down,  and  barri- 
cades   were    up    in    shop  windows  in  the 
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streets.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  to 
obtain  sufficient  native  labour.  The  natives 
in  Rhodesia  generally  prefer  their  kraals 
and  mealies  to  mining,  no  matter  at  what 
wages.  Some  people  think  this  difficulty 
will  right  itself  when  the  Transvaal  war 
is  over,  but  even  then,  especially  if  Great 
Britain  annexed  the  Transvaal,  Johannes- 
burg would  have  first  command  of  the 
market.  Unfortunately  there  is  reason  at 
present  to  believe  that  the  natives  who 
do  take  to  mining  prefer  to  go  to 
Johannesburg,  because  the  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  natives 
is  loosely  administered  there,  while  in 
Rhodesia  a  similar  law  is  strictly  enforced. 
Fever,  too,  infests  some  mining  districts 
much  more  than  others,  and  it  is  curious 
that  though  it  is  generally  true  to  say  that 
fever  diminishes  with  increasing  altitude 
above  the  sea  —  and  civilization  will 
probably  diminish  it  still  more — yet  par- 
ticular exceptions  are  remarkable.  For 
instance,  Umtali,  3,650  feet  above  the 
sea,  has  proved  a  healthy  town  ;   several 
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mining  districts  which  might  be  men- 
tioned,  5,000  feet  high,  are  malarious. 

The  healthiest  part  of  Rhodesia  for 
Europeans  is  undoubtedly  the  interesting 
mountainous  district  of  Inyanga,  18°  south 
latitude,  and  7,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  where 
there  are  no  mines  at  all,  but  the  remains 
of  ancient  irrigation  works  and  terraces, 
and  curious  stone-cased  circular  pits,  end- 
less topics  for  antiquarian  conjecture.  The 
country  lends  itself  by  nature  to  ranching 
and  agriculture.  It  enjoys  in  many  respects 
a  European  climate  ;  it  is  free  from  fever, 
and  even  frosts  occur  in  winter.  Its 
scenery  is  quite  different  from  most  parts 
of  South  Africa.  It  is  not  Scotland,  for 
there  is  no  heather  ;  it  is  not  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  for  there  are  no  spruce  firs  ;  it  is 
not  Switzerland,  for  there  are  no  snowy 
mountains.  But  Inyanga  has  all  the 
bracing  air  of  Scotland  ;  it  is  far  wilder 
than  the  Tyrol  ;  and  its  crevasses  are  not 
ice,  but  deep  water-worn  fissures  of  red 
earth. 

The  political  condition  and  situation  of 
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Rhodesia  has  as  yet  been  only  incidentally 
mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
supposing  there  had  been  no  pioneers 
under  Mr.  Rhodes's  superintendence  in 
1 890,  and  no  British  South  Africa  Company 
formed  and  chartered,  Mashonaland  and 
Matabel eland  would  have  offered  a  safety- 
valve  to  discontented  Boers  when  Jo- 
hannesburg troubles  arose ;  that  they 
would  then  have  trekked  northwards,  as 
they  did  from  Cape  Colony  in  1836,  and 
that  present  troubles  might  have  been 
avoided.  The  argument  is  based  upon 
acute  distrust  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  may 
have  made  grave  mistakes,  but  certainly 
this  pioneer  movement  is  one  of  his  con- 
spicuous successes.  At  best  the  great 
trek  of  1836  has  not  left  such  pleasant 
memories  between  English  and  Dutch  as 
to  bear  repetition ;  but  even  were  it  a 
precedent  to  be  followed,  is  it  seriously 
imagined  that  the  Boer  oligarchy  would 
have  been  such  simpletons  as  to  consent 
to  any  loss  of  control  over  their  national 
gold  industry,   which   brought  them  such 
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powerful  political  influence,  in  order  to 
exchange  for  it  a  pioneering  lottery  in 
Mashonaland  ?  The  Transvaal  would 
have  both  kept  its  control  of  Johannes- 
burg and  also  enlarged  its  area  upon  the 
north.  The  only  result  of  not  having 
anticipated  a  Boer  trek  would  have  been 
an  extension  of  Transvaal  area  and 
corrupt  government,  and  the  friction  con- 
sequent upon  a  fresh  skilful  move  towards 
checkmating  the  British  supremacy  which 
was  rebelliously  defied. 

The  administration  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  does  not  afford  much 
cause  for  grumbling.  The  country  is  so 
new  and  the  difficulties  so  o-reat  that  it  is 
wonderful  how  far  they  have  been  sur- 
mounted. Bulawayo  has  grown  up  to  be  an 
important  centre  in  the  seven  years  since 
its  foundation  in  1893,  notwithstanding  the 
Matabele  rebellion  and  the  rinderpest.  It 
has  several  smart  red-brick  buildings,  be- 
sides a  great  number  in  corrugated  iron  ; 
and  the  widespread  fashion — from  the 
Administrator     downwards  —  of    walking 
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about  the  streets  in  shirt  sleeves  is  still  a 
happy  defiance  of  conventionality.  Mining 
syndicates,  though  busy,  have  not  tainted 
the  town  with  unpleasantly  pre-occupied 
anxieties,  and  socially  it  is  a  cheery  and 
friendly  place.  The  questions  which  divide 
opinion  in  Rhodesia  illustrate  the  novelties 
and  problems  of  the  community.  For 
instance,  there  is  some  feeling  among 
taxpayers  that  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  defray  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Police,  and  that  the 
Chartered  Company  ought  to  share  them, 
on  the  ground  that  as  the  Company  insists 
upon  a  right  to  claim  50  per  cent,  upon 
a  vendors  mining  profits,  and  thereby 
places  itself  in  a  position  of  partnership 
with  many  of  the  taxpayers,  profit  and 
loss  should  be  shared  and  shared  alike.  A 
matter  which  created  considerable  excite- 
ment in  1899  was  the  imposition  of  new 
duties  upon  certain  tinned  provisions,  in- 
cluding jams  and  potted  meats.  The  new 
duties  were  supported  by  the  seven  nomi- 
nated members  of  the  Rhodesian  executive 
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council,  while  the  four  elected  members 
commented  strongly  upon  their  composing 
the  compact  minority.  Roughly  the  two 
arguments  are  as  follows  :  On  the  one  side 
it  is  contended  that  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany is  carried  on  at  a  loss  of  half  a 
million  sterling  deficit  annually  under  all 
the  complex  conditions  of  a  new  country. 
It  must  therefore  be  given  a  free  hand  to 
decide  what  taxes  shall  be  imposed,  sub- 
ject to  reference  to  the  High  Commissioner 
and  Imperial  Government.  Its  present 
income  is  derived  mainly  from  stamps, 
mining  licences,  customs,  and  quit  fees  if 
mining  claims  are  pegged  out  and  not 
worked.  The  recent  tax  on  jams  and 
several  tinned  provisions  was  referred  to 
the  High  Commissioner,  who  upheld  it  as 
not  ultra  vires,  and  added  that  it  was 
reasonable.  It  is  always  difficult  to  find 
means  of  raising  money  in  Rhodesia,  and 
to  tax  incipient  mining  heavily  is  to  dis- 
courage it  altogether.  On  the  other  side 
it  is  urged  that  the  electors  of  Rhodesia 
ought  to  be  consulted  before  the  imposi- 
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tion  of  a  tax  to  which  they  are  opposed, 
and  that  the  Chartered  Company  wants  to 
get  all  the  commercial  benefit  of  their 
50  per  cent,  mining  claim  while  it  shifts 
its  deficits,  which  may  some  day  take  the 
form  of  a  kind  of  national  funded  debt, 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers. 
Further,  it  is  said,  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany is  largely  responsible  for  the  ex- 
penses to  Rhodesia  arising  directly  and 
indirectly  out  of  the  crime  of  the  Jameson 
raid,  and  shareholders,  not  Rhodesian  tax- 
payers, ought  to  pay  them  ;  though  a 
bystander  might  inquire  whether  tax- 
payers do  not  usually  pay  for  the  mistakes 
of  governments,  and  why  innocent  share- 
holders should  be  preferred  as  victims  to 
innocent  taxpayers.  There  is  no  need  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
question,  which  is  quite  an  internal  one. 
To  impugn  the  system  of  administration 
by  a  chartered  company  is  intelligible,  but 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  adminis- 
tration by  imperial  government  was  the 
more  expensive  of  the  two.     Possibly  the 
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Transvaal  war  may  hasten  the  time  when 
the  Chartered  Company,  like  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  is  bought  out,  and  there 
will  then  be  much  good  work  to  be  valued, 
as  the  worth  of  Rhodesia  becomes  better 
understood. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
THE.  FUTURE 

ON  the  day  hostilities  commenced  and 
the  Boers  overstepped  the  British 
frontier,  President  Kruger  telegraphed  to 
sympathisers  with  the  Transvaal  in  New- 
York  (of  whom  he  had  not  many)  to  say 
"  that  the  republics  are  determined,  if  they 
must  belong  to  Great  Britain,  that  the 
price  to  be  paid  will  be  such  as  to  stagger 
humanity."  Such  was  the  announcement 
in  Reuters  telegrams.  It  could  not  but 
cause  a  shudder.  To  think  that  this  came 
from  the  head  of  a  government  which 
boasted  itself  to  be  civilized !  It  was  the 
boast  of  a  savage.  Who  but  a  savage 
could  have  made  such  a  remark?  Who  but 
a  Boer  could  have  shown  such  obstinacy  ? 
The  message  creates  another  ground  why 

no 
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such  a  ruler  should  be  speedily  removed. 
And  yet  this  very  ruler  is  the  man  who 
always  quotes  Scripture  to  serve  political 
exigency. # 

The  more  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  states- 
manship as  High  Commissioner  through 
the  very  difficult  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  war  is  examined,  the  more  does 
it  come  out  how  clearly  he  foresaw  the 
impossibility  of  a  peaceful  solution,  either 
so  long  as  Great  Britain  demanded  the 
same  rights  for  uitlanders  as  Dutchmen 
enjoyed  in  Cape  Colony,  or  so  long  as 
President  Kruger  and  his  advisers  held 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  Transvaal. 

*  A  good  example  of  this  occurred  at  the  Bloemfon- 
tein  Conference  (May  31st,  1899).  In  reply  to  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  President  Kruger  said,  "One  point  which  I  think 
His  Excellency  is  not  acquainted  with  is  this,  that  I  have 
put  all  the  interests  of  the  strangers  into  the  Second 
Volksraad.  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  discussion  on  it ; 
I  only  say  that  is  the  point.  They  can  vote  for  the 
Second  Raad  after  two  years  and  after  naturalization, 
while  after  two  years  more  they  can  themselves  be 
elected  to  that  body.  Moreover,  it  is  wholly  against 
God's  Word  to  let  strangers  carry  on  the  administration, 
seeing  that  they  cannot  serve  two  masters  at  the  same 
time." — (Blue  Book  Bloemfontein  Conference.  C. — 9404, 
p.  40.) 
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Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  Sir  Alfred,  became 
reluctantly  aware  that  circumstances  were 
forcing  on  but  one  conclusion  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  neither  Mr.  Chamberlain  nor 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  shrank  from  it.  The 
war  is  a  just  war,  to  compel  Dutch 
burghers  to  give  others  the  common 
rights  of  justice  which  they  have  always 
claimed  for  themselves,  and  the  equable 
independence  of  English  colonies  through- 
out the  world  is  the  most  hopeful  omen 
for  the  future  of  South  Africa.  The 
large  measures  of  self-government  which 
our  colonies  possess  are  the  secret  of  the 
spirit  of  life  and  reality  which  breathes 
through  our  Empire — which  makes  it  so 
prosperous ;  and  it  is  with  no  thought  of 
hostility  or  revenge  that  the  wish  may  be 
expressed  that  the  population  of  the  Boer 
republics  may  some  day  share  and  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  which  Greater  Britain 
enjoys. 

It     is    most    significant    that    all    our 
independent   colonies,    with    the  sole    ex- 
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ception  of  the  Boer  section  in  Cape 
Colony,  bear  witness  to  the  justice  of 
the  war.  It  is  equally  significant  that 
the  Transvaal  alone  has  abused  the 
system  of  self-government  guaranteed  by 
Great  Britain  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  employed  it  to  deprive  the  great 
majority  of  its  white  population  of  the 
rights  which  self-government  is  intended 
to  secure.  With  the  fall  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  all  South  Africa  will  be 
gradually  resuscitated  ;  if  the  government 
is  to  continue  after  this  war  its  curse  will 
be  branded  upon  South  Africa  for  genera- 
tions. No  shrewd  political  observer  can 
suppose  that  another  Majuba  Convention 
will  settle  the  troubles.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  as  an  independent 
state  would  only  lead  to  fresh  disturbances 
and  fresh  intrigue,  and  the  future  of  the 
South  African  question  would  be  chaos — 
a  source  of  keenest  regret  to  every  well- 
wisher  to  South  Africa.  What  a  contrast 
to  this  would  be  the  reappearance  of  brisk 
and  honest  trade  instead  of  distress,  fraud, 
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and  discontent.  The  stagnation  of  trade 
in  Johannesburg  just  prior  to  the  war,  and 
consequent  distress,  were  probably  never 
fully  comprehended  in  England ;  the 
splendid  impetus  to  trade  and  consequent 
influx  of  a  busy  population,  which  a  sound 
settlement  would  stimulate,  is  probably 
difficult  to  overestimate. 

On  what  lines  is  that  settlement  to  be  ? 
Opinions  at  this  stage  are  necessarily 
tentative  and  subject  to  reserve,  but  no 
settlement  will  give  much  promise  of 
stability  which  does  not  involve  the 
annexation  and  disarmament  of  the  two 
republics.  Both  these  measures  would  un- 
questionably contribute  to  remove  Dutch 
disaffection,  as  the  Pretorian  government 
is  the  centre  of  conspiracy.  To  this  a 
preliminary  military  occupation  would  be 
inevitable,  but  it  should  be  limited  to  as 
short  a  time  as  is  compatible  with  peace 
and  order ;  and  a  grant  of  representative 
institutions  would  then  immediately  follow, 
and  no  period  of  the  control  exercised  in 
a  crown   colony  should   intervene.      The 
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danger  of  long-continued  government  by 
military  occupation  has  already  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  government  of  Colonel 
Lanyon  in  March,  1878  ;  the  danger  of 
government  as  a  crown  colony  is  that  it 
may  serve  to  aggravate  the  sullen  feeling 
it  desires  to  remove  ;  the  danger  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  is  that  if  the  Boers 
were  in  a  majority  they  might  perhaps 
make  a  hostile  use  of  them,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  last  danger  is  extremely  real. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  give  priority  to 
the  Natal  form  of  government  as  a  model 
for  representative  institutions,  and  not 
take  that  of  the  Cape  Colony  where 
electoral  votes  of  Kaffirs  are  a  source  of 
considerable  friction. 

But  a  settlement  should  not  merely  de- 
termine the  question  of  annexation.  It 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  British 
federation  should  follow.  And  in  this  con- 
nexion it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  had 
the  Free  State  not  joined  the  Transvaal 
in  the  war,  no  one  would  have  thought  it 
an  unfriendly  obstacle  to  British  federation, 
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or  would  have  interfered  with  it  as  such. 
Federation  on  the  basis  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  or  of  the  new  Australian  Act 
should  be  perfectly  practicable,  but  it  is  not 
the  federation  desired  by  the  Afrikander 
Bond.  These  two  goals  are  alike  only 
in  name.  The  British  ideal  has  arguments 
of  justice  and  good  statesmanship  to  sup- 
port it ;  the  ideal  of  the  Afrikander  Bond 
is  the  buttress  of  Transvaal  oppression 
and  narrow-mindedness.  It  is  a  cruel  fate 
which  has  dragged  some  of  the  loyal 
Dutchmen  in  Cape  Colony,  whose  number 
has  perhaps  been  unduly  minimised,  at 
the  heels  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  and 
Mr.  Kruger.  The  eyes  of  the  loyal  Cape 
Dutch  may  have  been  opened  since  the 
disclosure  of  the  immense  war  preparations 
which  the  Transvaal  Government  was 
covertly  organising. 

Suppose  a  South  African  Dominion 
constituted,  what  would  be  its  component 
parts  ?  Leaving  for  the  moment  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  on 
one    side,    it   would    obviously   consist   of 
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the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Bechuanaland, 
and  Rhodesia,  but  I  think  it  is  plain  that 
Xatal  at  any  rate  ought  to  be  granted  an 
enlargement  of  its  present  boundaries. 
Natal  formerly  was  constrained  to  stand 
by  when  the  Transvaal  were  raiding  and 
getting  possession  of  the  so-called  New 
Republic  ;  she  has  now  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  war,  and  has  well  earned  by  her 
pluck  an  increase  of  territory ;  and  it 
would  be  a  graceful  transfer  to  hand 
over  to  her  the  New  Republic  (which 
geographically  should  belong  to  her),  as 
well  as  perhaps  the  four  south-eastern 
provinces  of  the  Transvaal, — Vryheid, 
Utrecht,  YVakkerstroom,  and  Piet  Retief. 
In  Cape  Colony  there  might  also  with 
propriety  be  some  readjustment  on  the 
northern  frontiers,  and  the  division  between 
British  Bechuanaland  and  the  Bechuana- 
land Protectorate  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
permanent  duration.  Federation  in  South 
Africa  might  afford  a  suitable  moment 
for  such  rearrangements.  In  Rhodesia, 
where  the  government  of  the   Chartered 
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Company  is  everywhere  accepted  as  tem- 
porary, the  occasion  might  be  propitious 
for  the  buying  out  of  the  administration, 
and  its  transfer  to  the  Imperial  authorities. 
There  remain  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free 
State.  After  annexation  I  think  a  good 
deal  is  to  be  said  for  governing  them  as 
a  single  colony,  with  certain  boundaries 
altered,  and  the  establishment  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  might  proceed  in  due 
course,  as  has  just  been  explained.5*  There 
seems  little  force  in  the  objection  that  if 
the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  are  ad- 
ministered as  one  the  Dutch  majority  will 
combine  against  us.  For  that  matter, 
they  do  so  already,  though  the  opposition 
would  be  less  formidable  if  the  country 
were  disarmed  ;  but  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  Dutch  majority  will  be  there 
at  all  after  the  influx  of  population  into 
Johannesburg  which  peace  and  confidence 
will  bring ;  and,  in  any  case,  we  may 
sincerely  hope  that  a  new,  just,  and 
tactful  government  will  take  away  the  dis- 

*  Page  114. 
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position  of  resentment.  It  is  well  worth 
considering  whether  Swaziland  and  the 
region  of  country  near  Komati  Poort, 
commanding  the  railway  to  Delagoa  Bay, 
should  not  be  administered  directly  under 
Imperial  authority.  And  lastly,  Johannes- 
burg, however  large,  would  not  be  well 
adapted  for  the  seat  of  a  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment or  the  residence  of  a  Governor- 
General.  Neither  its  past  associations  nor 
its  money-making  atmosphere  qualify  it  to 
be  the  centre  of  government.  Cape  Town 
is  too  far  from  Natal  and  Rhodesia.  In  pre- 
ference, Bloemfontein  seems  much  better 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  a  central 
place  without  a  history. 

It  is  reasonable  to  remark,  if  it  may  be 
stated  with  all  respect,  that  one  of  the 
advantages  of  federation  is,  that  it  will 
help  to  broaden  the  minds  of  colonial 
politicians.  They  often  show  a  deep  and 
affectionate  loyalty  to  our  venerable  Queen 
and  the  Empire  ;  but  a  slight  crudeness 
and  narrowness  of  view,  and  a  dislike  of 
looking  facts  in  the  face,   perhaps   warps 
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their  discussion  of  future  political  problems. 
Federation  will  be  a  remedy  for  over- 
coming prejudices. 

"How  long  will  the  war  last?"  is  a 
question  which  has  lately  been  on  many 
lips.  When  it  began,  a  number  of  people 
in  the  South  African  colonies  believed  it 
would  be  a  much  stiffer  undertaking  than 
Great  Britain  even  then  realized,  but  the 
opinion  was  not  universal.  The  Boers 
are  very  obstinate  and  determined ;  a 
sudden  collapse  on  their  part  is  improb- 
able except  through  absolute  failure  of 
ammunition,  of  which  they  have  at  present 
huge  stores  ;  and  they  will  fight  to  the 
last.  The  struggle  will  continue  for 
months.  There  is  good  evidence  for  the 
assertion  that  the  troops  at  their  disposal 
have  not  been  less  than  70,000  or  80,000 
men,  of  whom  a  considerable  percentage 
are  German  and  French  adventurers. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  their 
original  tactics,  when  driven  from  Lady- 
smith,  Kimberley,  and  Mafeking,  were 
to    retire   to   Pretoria   and   Johannesburg, 
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leaving  enough  of  their  troops  outside  to 
cut  off  ours  who  may  besiege  these  places. 
Whether  they  would  now  be  able  to  do 
so  depends  upon  whether  they  would 
have  enough  men  remaining,  which  is 
unlikely  ;  but  at  any  rate  these  tactics  are 
possible,  until  the  British  force  is  over- 
whelming. The  Boers  have  throughout 
anticipated  gradual  retreat,  and  a  country 
of  the  enormous  wealth  of  England  will 
unanimously  supply  the  men  and  money 
and  guns  which  her  generals  demand  for 
complete  success.  Her  best  generals  are 
there,  and  she  gives  them  a  blank  cheque. 
She  has  trusted  to  her  official  experts  for 
the  best  guns.  No  one  doubts  the  splendid 
bravery  of  her  soldiers.  The  temper  of 
the  Empire  since  the  war  began  has  been 
magnificent.  All  are  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  the  cause  ;  all  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  help  and  encourage  a  victorious 
issue. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  this 
book  to  discuss  the  inevitably  attendant 
financial  outlook  of  the  war.      Most  people 
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now  know  that  it  must  cost  millions,  and 
that  they  are  being  spent  for  a  righteous 
purpose.  But  in  the  event  of  British 
victory,  in  what  way  is  a  portion  of  the 
expense  to  be  charged  upon  the  Transvaal  ? 
A  full  answer  is  premature,  especially  as  it 
must  partly  depend  upon  what  turns  out 
to  be  the  total  cost  of  the  war.  It  may, 
however,  be  generally  surmised  that  the 
mine  owners  will  be  willing  to  pay  all  the 
direct  mine  taxes  they  have  paid  hitherto, 
as  though  up  till  the  war  they  have  com- 
plained that  the  taxes  were  over-heavy, 
they  would  not  be  in  excess  when  a  just 
government  took  off  the  indirect  taxation 
on  dynamite,  railway  rates,  and  food  stuffs. 
There  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  on  a  loan  of  fifty  millions,  and 
also  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off 
the  debt  in  a  certain  number  of  years.  It 
has  also  been  urged,  especially  by  some 
colonists,  that  if  Great  Britain  is  success- 
ful a  land  tax  ought  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  Transvaal,  in  preference  to  any  other 
tax,  to  pay  for  the  Transvaal's  share  of 
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war  expenses.  It  is  said  that  it  need  not  be 
a  vindictively  heavy  tax,  but  that  it  is 
very  desirable,  so  as  to  bring  the  charge 
to  bear  upon  the  farmers  who  have  largely 
caused  the  war.  The  best  reply  to  this 
proposal  is  that  the  war  has  largely  been 
undertaken  for  the  mining  industry. 

Another  query  which  I  constantly  asked 
in  South  Africa  was,  "In  the  event  of 
war,  or  after  the  war,  how  long  will  the 
spirit  of  racial  animosity  last  ? "  To  few 
questions  have  I  received  a  greater 
variety  of  answers.  Some  extremists 
doubt  whether  the  bitterness  can  ever 
be  overcome  ;  some  loyal  Dutchmen  fear 
it  may  not  be  dispelled  for  a  generation  ; 
and  some  competent  judges  believe  that 
it  will  be  lived  down  comparatively  soon, 
say  in  a  few  years.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  this  last  opinion  is  rather  sanguine, 
and  that  the  possibility  of  a  real  union  of 
hearts  will  be  longer  delayed.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  conceivable,  though  it 
sounds  strange,  that  the  Dutch  will  sooner 
lose    their    resentment    about    the    war    if 
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they  feel  they  have  done  their  best  and 
fought  courageously.  Hard  battles  some- 
times increase  mutual  respect.  All  are 
conscious  that  English  and  Dutch  will 
have  to  continue  living  on  together  in 
South  Africa  whatever  the  result  of  the 
war,  and  that  the  sooner  a  better  feeling 
is  cultivated  and  arrived  at  the  better  for 
all  concerned.  To  prophesy  that  South 
Africa  has  now  no  destiny  but  to  become 
a  hotbed  of  simmering  discontent  is  to 
assume  that  the  Boer  character  belongs 
to  a  lower  standard  than  it  does.  No 
friend  of  South  Africa,  least  of  all  a 
South  African,  can  desire  to  make  the 
outlook  of  South  Africa  hopelessly  black. 
Much  of  course  depends  upon  future 
government.  A  future  dominant  system 
such  as  President  Kruger's  can  only  give 
rise  to  the  same  trickery,  and  tumult,  and 
disaster,  which  have  already  been  the 
sources  of  so  much  misery  and  bloodshed  ; 
because  the  canker  would  not  be  removed. 
What  is  needed  is  a  governor,  it  may  be 
in  each  disturbed  state,  who  will  exercise 
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a  sympathetic  but  firm  control  to  stem 
personal  and  racial  animosities,  and  will 
tactfully  raise  a  backward  public  opinion 
to  a  higher  level  of  reciprocal  sympathy, 
toleration,  and  goodwill.  The  task  would 
be  a  hard  one,  but  it  is  feasible  in  capable 
hands. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
TRAVELLING   IMPRESSIONS 

WE  were  shown  so  much  civility  and 
hospitality  throughout  our  journey 
by  people  of  very  different  shades  of 
opinion,  that  a  chapter  on  travelling  im- 
pressions is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
acknowledging  that  their  kindness  was 
appreciated.  To  have  landed  in  Cape 
Town  only  a  month  before  the  war,  to 
have  been  in  the  Transvaal  after  the  last 
British  despatch  had  been  received,  to 
have  been  in  Ladysmith  on  the  day  war 
was  declared,  and  in  Natal  for  three 
weeks  after  the  colony  had  been  invaded, 
and  afterwards  to  have  visited  Beira 
and  Rhodesia  before  returning  home  by 
Madagascar  and  Zanzibar,  are  experi- 
ences   which    do    not    occur    twice    in    a 
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lifetime  ;  but  even  to  narratives  of  war 
there  is  a  peaceful  side,  in  which  all  can 
make  an  effort  to  unite  with  a  sense  of 
relief  and  friendship. 

If  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  the 
Cape  in  the  beginning  of  spring  (the 
middle  of  September),  one  of  the  traveller's 
most  memorable  impressions  will  be  ex- 
quisite delight  with  the  Cape  flora,  which 
blossoms  then  in  its  finest  perfection  just 
after  the  rainy  season  at  the  Cape  comes 
to  an  end.  The  Cape  Peninsula  becomes 
a  perpetual  garden  of  greenhouse  flowers, 
heaths,  bulbous  plants,  succulents,  in  end- 
less variety  and  marvellous  beauty.  On 
the  famous  Victoria  drive  the  shapes  of 
the  mountains  and  headlands  jutting  into 
the  deep  blue  sea  vie  with  the  wonderful 
vegetation  in  being  much  more  beautiful 
than  the  Italian  Corniche.  The  red  soil 
is  carpeted  with  flowers  so  numerous  that 
while  only  1,500  different  kinds  are  known 
in  Great  Britain,  there  are  2,000  known  in 
the  district  of  the  Cape  Peninsula.  No- 
where else  in  South  Africa  are  so  many 
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flowers  to  be  seen.  In  the  woods  near 
Cape  Town  the  large  white  arums,  the 
familiar  charms  of  an  English  hothouse, 
are  really  a  weed.  The  silver-trees  of 
Table  Mountain,  the  acacias,  pines,  weird 
proteas,  and  fresh  green  oaks,  originally 
brought  from  Europe  by  the  Dutch, 
complete  a  very  pretty  picture  with  the 
broken  outline  of  the  Hottentot  Holland 
mountains  across  the  bay. 

Travelling  upwards  through  these 
mountains,  the  train  passes  here  and 
there  a  typical  old  Dutch  farm,  with 
white  walls  and  rounded  gables  and  a 
thatched  roof,  a  centre  for  sheep-grazing 
or  fruit-growing ;  and  for  fruit-growing 
there  is  still  in  this  neighbourhood  a 
good  opening  for  intending  emigrants. 
Further  on,  the  vast  plateau  of  the 
Karroo  is  reached,  and  now  and  then 
an  ostrich  farm  is  to  be  spied  out. 
Throughout  this  region,  and  right  up 
into  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  the 
farms  are  far  away  from  each  other, 
isolated    by    distances    much    more  easily 
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measured  by  miles  than  by  yards.  The 
farms  are  little  oases  in  the  arid  plain. 
Each  has  its  well  or  spring  ("  fontein  "), 
and  near  it  are  usually  planted  a  few 
eucalyptus  trees,  which  grow  rapidly  in 
the  climate  and  give  the  needed  shade. 
The  farmhouse  itself  has  often  but  a 
single  story,  with  two  or  three  additions 
or  outbuildings  or  rain-tanks  of  corru- 
gated iron,  the  universal  material  in  South 
Africa.  All  round  stretches  out  the  wide 
expanse  of  "veldt,"  dotted  with  low  hills 
or  "  kopjes "  as  far  as  the  horizon,  and 
covered  with  scrubby  acacias  and  "wait- 
a-bit"  thorns,  and  short  brown  grass 
which  seems  strangely  to  provide  sufficient 
pasture  for  the  cattle.  Of  these  plenty 
are  kept  to  "trek"  when  required  on  the 
long  journeys  to  a  market-town,  and  they 
are  "in-spanned"  in  teams  varying  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  and  even  twenty  oxen. 
Springbok  antelopes  are  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  veldt,  and  we  enjoyed  a  real 
jolting  drive  across  it  with  mules  to  see 
them.       It   is  difficult    to  approach    them 
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nearer  than  about  a  hundred  yards,  and 
they  spring  away  characteristically,  bend- 
ing their  backs  in  their  peculiar  fashion  so 
as  to  turn  their  brown  coats  into  white  as 
they  leap  along.     At  the  proper  season  of 
the  year  they  afford  an  interesting  day's 
rifle    shooting,    in    which    many  a   Dutch 
farmer   delights,    with    his    Mauser    rifle, 
although  the  game  has  somewhat  dimin- 
ished not  only  by  shooting,  but  owing  to 
the  terrible  scourge  of  rinderpest  in  1895. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  we  came  in 
for  a  flight  of  locusts/*     Every  year  there 
are   destructive    swarms.       The   sky  was 
thick  with  them  in  a  long  line  as  far  as  we 
could  see,   and   in   places  they  settled  on 
the  ground,  making  it  look  quite  brown, 
and  flew  up  in  a  cloud  on  our  disturbing 
them.     Other  more  agreeable  inhabitants 
of  the  veldt  which  we  saw  were  hares  very 
like  the  European  species,   African  part- 
ridges,   guinea  -  fowl,    steinbok   antelopes, 
and    engaging    little    meercats    (Rysaena 
suricata),   the  latter    sitting   up    on    their 

*  Compare  p.  54. 
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haunches  in  a  row  of  four  or  five  together 
about  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  eyeing 
us  with  a  curiosity  equal  to  our  own. 
We  also  noticed  the  holes  of  ant-bears, 
animals  which  come  out  at  night,  scratch 
with  their  adamantine  claws  into  the  hard 
enormous  ant-heaps,  and  then  put  out 
their  extremely  sticky  tongues  to  glue  a 
tit-bit  of  ants  upon  them.  We  had  to 
wait  till  the  Matopo  Hills  in  Rhodesia  to 
meet  with  baboons,  barking  loudly  on  the 
rocks,  and  till  the  malarious  climate  of 
Madagascar  for  the  pretty  lemurs.  Most 
of  the  Boer  farms  through  the  Free  State 
and  up  to  Pretoria  doubtless  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  description  just  given. 
We  did  not  visit  the  northern  Transvaal, 
where  the  country  is  said  to  be  more  un- 
dulating. Pretoria  itself  is  in  a  basin 
surrounded  by  hills,  several  of  which  are 
crested  with  forts.  Johannesburg,  guarded 
by  a  single  fort  with  underground  external 
communication,  stands  in  rather  more 
level  veldt. 

Side  by  side  with  a   farm  on  the  veldt 
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may  be  described  the  residence  of  an  old 
colonist  on  the  hot  coast  of  Natal,  hotter 
of  course  because  it  is  nearer  the  level  of 
the  sea.  His  square  house,  with  only  a 
ground  -  floor,  and  a  low  pyramid  roof 
stretching  down  over  the  iron  -  pillared 
verandah,  overlooks  a  wild  tropical  garden. 
Inside  the  house,  or  under  the  verandah, 
the  walls  are  adorned  with  all  kinds  of 
varieties  of  African  horns,  many  of  them 
shot  in  early  days  by  the  owner,  the  rare 
specimens  among  which  might  even  be 
the  envy  of  the  Natural  History  Museum 
in  London.  Outside,  the  garden  is  quite 
informal,  with  sandy  hillsides  covered  with 
mango  trees,  Avocado  pears,  pine  and 
custard  apples,  bananas,  lemons,  and 
Indian  pawpaws.  These  last  are  a  very 
digestible  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  melon, 
growing  in  a  cluster  round  the  stem  of  the 
plants,  which  shoot  up  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  high.  The  flavour  of  the 
fruit  is  very  nondescript,  and  not  at  all 
easy  to  recollect  five  minutes  after  tasting. 
The  plant  itself  has  a  curious  property  of 
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making  tough  meat  tender  if  hung  under 
it  for  a  few  hours,  and  this  is  a  peculiar 
quality  which  ought  to  be  valued  in  South 
Africa,  considering  the  amount  of  tough 
meat  there.  Everything  about  the  house 
was  of  the  simplest,  not  to  say  primitive 
style.  While  at  meals  a  large  tame  horn- 
bill,  a  black  and  red  bird  of  the  buzzard 
tribe,  invaded  the  dining-room  from  the 
yard,  usually  with  a  chuckling  note  of 
satisfaction  to  show  his  master  the  latest 
morsel  from  the  jungle,  be  it  snake,  chame- 
leon, lizard,  or  frog,  which  he  brought  into 
the  room  in  his  powerful  bill.  All  this  is 
luxury  compared  to  what  was  endured  by 
colonists  fifty  years  ago.  The  appreciation 
still  shown  for  mealie-meal  and  cold  pig's- 
cheek  is  a  survival  of  the  days  before  the 
wholesale  invasion  of  tinned  provisions, 
and  the  earlier  fashion  is  probably  the 
more  wholesome. 

Besides  my  visit  to  the  camps  at 
Dundee  and  Ladysmith,*  our  chief  re- 
maining   experiences    in     Natal    were    a 

*  See  page  83. 
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scare  at  Eshowe,  in  Zululand,  after  the 
war  had  begun,  and  visits  to  tea  and 
sugar  factories.  On  the  tea  estate  we 
saw  all  the  various  processes  for  making 
tea,  from  the  coolies  in  long  lines  picking 
it  from  the  bushes  in  the  fields  to  the 
packing  of  boxes  in  the  factory.  Eshowe 
is  twenty  -  five  miles  from  the  ford  or 
"  drift  "  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tugela, 
here  about  150  yards  wide,  and  the  road 
is  good  enough  for  a  light  post-cart,  which 
is  much  exposed  to  sun  and  rain  alike. 
The  climate  is  considered  healthy,  and  the 
soil  very  productive.  Plenty  of  kraals 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  hilltops  and  sides, 
and  several  Zulus  are  met  with  on  the 
road,  one  of  whom  we  persuaded  to  sell 
us  his  dancing  shield  for  a  trifling  sum. 
The  scare  was  a  rather  aggravated  type 
of  a  good  many  others  which  Mr.  C. 
Saunders,  the  resident  commissioner,  has 
very  coolly  contrived  to  allay.  They  are 
inevitable,  and  perhaps  natural,  when 
public  feelings  of  anxiety  are  so  highly 
strung.     A  Boer  commando  was  supposed 
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one  morning  to  be  coming  down  upon 
Melmoth,  only  thirty  miles  away,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  had  been  ordered  into 
laager.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  circum- 
stantial assertion.  In  the  thick  mist  some- 
one had  seen  the  Boer  commando ;  it  had 
divided  into  two  sections ;  one  of  them, 
consisting  of  forty  men,  had  appeared  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Melmoth.  If  they 
were  really  seen,  no  doubt  it  was  possible 
that  these  men  might  be  a  portion  of  the 
Boer  army  just  defeated  at  Dundee  or 
Elandslaagte  ;  but  by  evening  the  scare 
had  subsided,  and  it  seemed  to  have  been 
based  on  very  insufficient  evidence.  The 
laager  at  Eshowe  was  quite  ready  had 
it  been  required.  Possibly  the  supposed 
commando  were  Boers  riding  off  to  join 
the  rebel  forces.  During  our  subsequent 
journey  back  my  wife  drove  the  six  post- 
horses  for  the  last  nine  miles  or  more 
before  arriving  at  the  Tugela,  up  and 
down  some  very  steep  hills — the  driver, 
a  Cape  "boy,"  every  now  and  then  crack- 
ing the  whip  beside  her,  and  putting  on 
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the  brake  at  awkward  stages.  She  was 
quite  undaunted,  and  I  fearless  of  being 
upset,  in  spite  of  the  ruts  and  difficulties. 
In  Durban  we  had  considerable  trouble 
in  getting  information  about  the  Beira 
railway,  notwithstanding  the  important 
part  that  it  is  now  playing.  It  was  our 
next  destination,  as  it  was  the  only 
thoroughfare  to  Rhodesia  since  the  Boers 
had  seized  the  line  between  Kimberley 
and  Mafeking.  The  Beira  railway  is 
a  marvellous  piece  of  work,  and  the 
unhealthy  malarious  swamp  of  the  first 
sixty  miles  from  Beira  caused  terrible  loss 
of  life,  though  the  construction  reflects 
great  credit  upon  its  Rhodesian  engineers. 
The  death-rate  was  at  the  beginning 
60  per  cent,  of  the  men  employed,  but 
is  happily  now  reduced  to  4  per  cent. 
When  we  originally  travelled  up  the 
railway  in  November,  1899,  the  whole 
of  the  222  miles  from  Beira  to  Umtali 
was  a  "toy"  line  with  only  a  2  ft.  gauge, 
and  we  had  to  change  trains  at  Umtali 
to  get  on  to  the  3  ft.   6  in.  gauge  of  the 
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Mashonaland  railway  to  Salisbury ;  but 
before  we  left  Rhodesia,  six  weeks  later 
at  Christmas,  about  fifty  miles  of  the 
narrow  gauge  from  Umtali  towards  Beira 
had  been  converted  into  broad  gauge, 
and  it  was  hoped  to  complete  the  rest 
without  much  delay.  New  embankments 
and  new  railways  have  to  stand  a  very 
severe  strain  during  the  rainy  season  in 
tropical  South  Africa,  and  if  the  traffic 
on  the  Beira  railway  during  the  rains  is 
often  very  irregular,  it  is  fair  to  remember 
that  the  trials  of  a  newT  narrow-gauge  line 
are  probably  the  worst  of  all  to  cope  with. 
For  instance,  on  our  way  up,  when 
we  reached  at  sunset  the  end  of  the 
sixty  miles  of  swamps,  which  teem  with 
mosquitoes,  now  supposed  to  be  a  means 
by  which  malaria  is  conveyed,  we  had 
to  remain  for  the  night  on  the  edge  of 
the  rising  ground,  because  the  line  was 
in  too  bad  a  state  to  go  up  the  hills  after 
dark,  and  even  next  day  the  second  half 
of  our  train  twice  came  off  the  rails. 
The  speed  is  of  course  always  low.      On 
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our  return  journey  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber our  adventures  were  even  more 
memorable.  In  starting  back  from  Urn- 
tali  we  had  not  counted  upon  the  immense 
local  damage  which  the  previous  night's 
thunderstorm,  insignificant  near  Umtali, 
had  done  twenty-two  miles  below,  near 
Massi  Kessi  (Portug.,  Macequece).  The 
1 'wash-away"  was  the  more  serious  be- 
cause it  occurred  on  the  section  of  the 
line  which  had  been  altered  from  narrow 
to  broad  gauge  since  we  had  travelled 
upon  it,  and  the  new  earth  was  not  set. 
At  the  same  time  "  wash-aways "  on  the 
railway  are  very  frequent,  as  half  an 
hour's  tropical  rain  can  do  incalculable 
mischief.  Sometimes  some  240  feet  of 
the  railway  have  been  swept  entirely 
away.  In  our  case  the  previous  night's 
storm  had  weakened  a  bridge  a  mile  on 
the  Umtali  side  of  Massi  Kessi  so  that 
our  train  could  not  cross  it,  and  had  also 
washed  away  an  embankment  two  miles 
further  on  towards  Beira.  Matters  ended 
harmlessly  in  our  having  to  travel  on  a 
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trolly  thirteen  miles  to  where  the  narrow 
gauge  began  —  another  South  African 
occurrence  which  we  should  have  been 
sorry  to  miss.  We  were  pushed  by  relays 
of  four  or  five  natives  when  the  gradient 
needed  it,  sat  on  our  luggage,  and  enjoyed 
a  picnic  lunch  as  we  went  along.  The 
difficulties  of  the  railway  are  often  un- 
imaginable till  they  have  been  seen,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  they  are  being,  and 
have  been,  overcome.  Heavy  traffic  is 
transported  successfully,  but  it  takes  about 
five  luggage  trains  on  the  light  little 
narrow-gauge  railway  to  fill  an  ordinary 
luggage  train  on  the  broader  gauge  in 
Mashonaland. 

After  visiting  Rhodesia,  our  homeward 
journey  from  Beira  was  full  of  interest  ; 
but  our  steamer's  calls  at  the  various  ports 
along  the  east  coast  hardly  concern  South 
Africa,  except  so  far  as  east  coast  trade 
has  brought  contraband  for  the  Transvaal. 
Communication  along  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  whether  by  cable  or  mail  steamer, 
has  at  all  times  been  subject  to  irregularity. 


HO     TRAVELLING   IMPRESSIONS 

Periodically  the  cable-line  breaks  down. 
At  Beira  there  is  no  cable  at  all,  as  it  runs 
direct  from  Mozambique  to  Delagoa  Bay, 
and  is  said  to  be  too  weak  to  bear  tapping 
at  Beira.  Or  else  delay  ensues,  because 
the  mail  steamer  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
touch  at  some  unexpected  port  when 
"sufficient  inducement  offers,"  which  is 
all  natural  enough  in  the  circumstances. 
Or  else  the  incipient  railways  are  destroyed 
by  the  rains.  Or  else,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  is  no  news  whatever,  be- 
cause of  the  wise  activity  of  the  censor- 
ship now  established  at  Aden  over  all 
through -telegrams.  As  we  had  started 
from  England  via  the  Cape,  we  voyaged 
home  direct  twenty -seven  days  by  sea 
from  Beira  to  Naples,  stopping  at  Mozam- 
bique, at  two  ports  in  Madagascar,  two  in 
German  East  Africa,  and  at  Zanzibar, 
Aden,  Suez,  and  Port  Said,  thus  making 
the  tour  of  Africa.  At  each  of  these 
places  there  was  generally  plenty  of  time 
to  land.  We  reached  England  precisely 
five  months  from  the  day  on  which  we 
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had  left  Southampton,  and  had  had  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  of  judging  of  a 
crisis,  of  which  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
the  like  will  never  recur  in  the  history  of 
our  South  African  colonies.  The  gravity 
of  the  present  struggle  has  been  brought 
home  to  many  families ;  numbers  of 
precious  lives  have  been  lost ;  but  the 
gallantry  of  our  soldiers  will  have  won  a 
great  reward  if  it  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
lasting  settlement.  May  the  respect  which 
both  races  should  feel  for  each  other's 
bravery  in  war  instil  respect  for  each 
other's  just  rights  in  peace,  and  bring  a 
brighter  future  to  misguided  South  Africa. 
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